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THE AVALANCHE. 


year, you will have occasion to repeat it with 
illustrations the next, and the season and life 
itself is prolonged. Days long enough and fair 
enough for the worthiest deeds. The day is an 
epitome of the year. I think that a perfect 
parallel may be.drawn between the seasons of 
the day and of the year. If the writer would 
interest readers, he must report so much life, 
using a certain satisfaction always asa point 
dappui. However mean and limited it must 
be a genuine and contented life that he speaks 
out of. They must have the essence and oil of 
himself, tried out of the fat of his experience 
and joy.” 





“The Titan heeds his sky affairs, 
Rich rents and wide alliance shares ; 
Mysteries of color daily laid 
By the sun in light and shade ; 
And sweet varieties of chance :— 
So the lover of nature, who imitates the 
mountain, shares ip the beauty and splendor, if 
only he be loving as a child and of that humility 
which can seek and trust. Color was a treat to 
Mr. Thoreau; hegaw the seasons and the land- 
{scapes through their colors, and all hours, and 
es . . . . 
| fields and woods spoke in varied hues, which im- 
pressed him with sentiment. 





Nature does not 
forget beauty and outline even in a mud turtle’s 
shell. Is it winter,—he “loves the few homely 
colors of nature at this season, her strong whole- 
some browns, her sober and primeval grays, her 


‘made arrangements to stay with them. The! frozen ground eating away the soles of your Prescott, to which it must be considered as in-| would be better alliteration and quite as good | day the people are warned that whatever comes 
re ely: loeing the ee whew — — seni a athe gi aoe eee e yg a troductory. It isa work of much research, and | sense. it is their business to trust the Government. 
: vi See saves iy rt. a pi : aoe eae - S “ . a | 
sound in winter, and rustling like leather, sieudow near ete, in Pe Be the labor of years has been bestowed aig = “That a apocalypse "he adds, “from 'On the next they are told through the Times 
shields; leaves firm and wholesome, clear and, 1am pleasantly scented with its odoriterous fruit. The materials used are derived from French, | which a man returns to whine and beg.” Who | ow infamovs would be the imposition of the 
smooth oe = ae oe Mer pete = |The vet (asplenium) ferns under a shelv- Flemish, and German literature, and from doc-' said it was ? forty millions of Germany upon Denmark. At 
snow, not broken down by it, well nigh useless ing rock, pi stte-wise ked like | ume : et , 3 ‘Boston isn’ al, ey , ue - ; 
re eb : ee te = a a “ane ac head pan a we os bag dag —— drawn from the archives of many per asec eee aa gi of tripe,” | Laat, Lord Russell's note is published, which 
through, product of New England’s surface, | bare twigs across the pond are bread and cheese | 33 and these materials ws used with ski ‘need we say more, Dr. Holmes?” “Socrates,” | means plainly war, and indeed makes war the 
bearing many striped acorns. Well-tanned tome. . . . Isee to the bone. See those 4d candor; and the result is a vigorous and 4); reporter from the other world informs us, 
leather-color on the one side, sun-tanned, color | bare birches prepared to stand the winter | striking picture of a period of men and events 
of colors, color of the cow and the deer, silver- through on the bare hill-side. They never sing, 
downy beneath, turned toward the late bleached | ‘what is this dull town to me.’ The maples i 
_and russet fields. What are acanthus leaves | skirting the meadow (in dense phalanxes) look | ; if without delay. Let not that be tolerated in 
| and the rest to this, emblem of my winter condi-| like light infantry advanced for a swamp fight. which the facts were justly presented. Mt. heaven which isa disgrace to East Tennessee. 
pe pets police eg eral Keg ~ oo he; ye must be sacred to the | Kirk’s style is strong and lucid,and he uses lan- Genius under the present dispensation is de- 
| the snow, lowly whispering to me, akin to win-| “If you ‘would know what are my winter ee sey: —, a! ‘6 a 2 nee ae Yee oleae es Sen 
| ter thoughts and sunsets and toall virtue. Rigid thoughts look for them in the partridge’s crop. | To which he puts forth without circumlocu- ark with nine souls on the brine,” a sad pickle to 
| as iron, clear as the atmosphere, hardy as vir- | The winter, cold and bound out as it is,isthrown | #0, and on more than one occasion he dissents}. in, we should say. Perhaps it is owing to 
pre — _ — as a tpaiden, is bok “ " hi rene “ik famishing dog. I fo bud- pointedly—some = think offensively —trom | this state of things that, as we are told, “Shaks- 
ub-oak. dfelt a positive yearning to onc ding ike a partridge. Some lichenous thoughts —Jeading historians of our age, in which history | poare ¢ ts himself into fragments until there is | held by the Danes who will probably recede no, 
_ bush this afternoon. There was a match found | still adhere to us, our cold mmortal evergreens. ; ee a He wi 2 He aves at ap : niece Gia ccariagye see canmaiaie s : , 
| for me at last,—I fell in love with a shrub-oak.! Even our experience is something like winter- | "“S °°€" 5° carefully written. He gives a por! no Shakspeare left behind.” Verily, after read- | further. 
Low, robust, hardy, indigenous, well-known to ing in the pack, and we assume the spherical trait of Charles the Bold very unlike that which ‘ing these lucid statements we 
| the striped squirrel and the partridge and rab-| form of the marmot. We have peculiarly long | has been so long accepted, and may be consid- | oyy author that “Clear perception is refreshing 
| bit, what is Peruvian bark to your bark! How and clear silvery twilights, morn and eve, with | ered as standing in direct oppesition to the as glee i 
|many rents I owe to you, how many eyés put a stately withdrawn after redness,—it is indigoy e athena.» 
‘out, how many bleeding fingers. How many along the horizon. . Wachusett looks 
shrub-oak patches Ihave been through, winding like a right whale over our bow ploughing the 
my way, bending the twigs aside, guiding myself, continent with his flukes well down. He has 
by the sun over hills, and valleys, and plains, a vicious look, as if he had a harpoon in hin. 
|resting in clear grassy spaces. I love to go All waters now seen through the leafless trees 
| through a patch of scrub-oaks in a bee line,— are‘ blue as indigo, reservoirs of dark indigo 


| alternative of the non-submission of the ques- 
“is barefooted.” Then, for heaven’s sake, send | tion to a conference of the leading Powers. I 
of which readers of English only have had.but  Ja-oh Behmen to take the measure of his foot 


‘small knowledge, because no books have existed 


have before discussed this question in your col- 
'umns, and shown that the Power of England 
in the North would be seriously affected by the 
success of the Germans. I need only say now 
that the outbreak of hostilities seems nearer 
than was thought. The Germans have already 
‘oecupied and crossed [Holstein and are at Rends- 
‘burg; the six villages north of that place are 


=? 


The very cold weather will be a help 


fully agree with ; to the invaders and an injury to the Danes, so 
; lit is likely that the Germans will advance at 
once, while the Danes are blockaded, as to 
The 
The Danes may 
suffer reverses at- first; but will certainly be 


It is a sleep.” We believe you.— 


| Frenchman who says the Duke should be called) gouyq asleep. 

“Charles the Idiot.” The work belongs in fact | — «\fusic is our cure for insanity,” he savs.which 
| to the class of rehabilitating histories, of which : may be the reason that he chooses to play second 
so many have appeared in our day; for though fiddle to Mr. Emerson. “Why run after knowl- 


the Burgundian Prince has never been classed edge 2” is another of his queriés. No reason in 


i 
' 
ptnee harbor and river detences, by ice. 
; war will be bitter and long. 
! 


' . . . - “" 
strongly enough reinforced in the spring, if not 


| before, to drive back the Germans. By evacu- 





As flake by flake, day after day, 
On cloudy summits far away 
The snow is gathered silently, 
Until a whisper sets it free. 


celestial blue, her vivacious green, her pure, 
The mountains look like 
waves in a blue ocean tossed up by a stiff gale. 
In early spring he thinks: 


cold, snowy white. 


So in the poct’s heart is stored 

“The white saxifrage is a response from earth 
to the increased light of’ the year, the yellow 
crowfoot to the increased light of the sun.— 
Why is the pollen of flowers commonly yellow ? 
The pyramidal pine-tops are now seen rising out 
of a reddish, permanent mistiness of the decid- 
nous trees just bursting into leaf. The sorrel 
begins to redden_ the fields with ruddy health. 
The sun goes down red again like a high-colored 
flower of summer. As the white and yellow 
flowers of the spring are giving place to the 
rose and will soon to the red lily, so the yellow 
sun of spring has become a red sun of June 
drought, round and red like a midsummer flow- 
er, productive of torrid heats. Again, I am at- 
tracted by the deep scarlet of the wild rose, half 
open in the grass, all glowing with rosy light.” 

“The soft, mellow, tawn-colored light of the 
July sunset seemed to come from the earth it- 
self. My thoughts are drawn inward even as 
clouds and trees are reflected in the smooth, still 
water. There is an inwardness even in the 
musquito’s hum while I am picking blueberries 
in the dark wood. ‘The landscape is fine as be- 
hind glass, the horizon edge distinct. The dis- 
tant vales towards the north-west mountains lie 
up open and clear and elysian like so many 
Tempes. ‘The shadows of trees are dark and 
distinct ; the din of trivialness is silenced. The 
woodside after sunset is cool as a pot of green 
paint, and the moon reflects from the rippled 
s: surface like a stream of dollars. The shooting 
stars are but fireflies of the firmament. Late in 
September, | see the whole of the red maple 
bright scarlet, against the cold green pines.— 
The clear, bright scarlet leaves of the smooth 
sumac, in many places are curled and drooping, 
hanging strait down, so as to make a funereal 
es. This rain is good for thought, it is es- impression, reminding me of a red sash and a 
ially agreeable to me as I enter the wood | S0ldier’s funeral. They impress me quite as black 

hear the rustling dripping on the leaves. | ¢™@pe similarly arranged—the bloody plants. In 
lomiciliates me in nature. The woods are |™d December the day is short; it seems to be 
‘¢ like a house for the rain: the few sticht | Composed of two twilights merely, and there is 
ses resound more hollow in them, the birds | S®™mctimes a peculiar, clear, vitreous greenish 
nearer, the very trees seem still and_pen- | sky in the west, as it were a molten gem.” 

We love to sit on and walk over sandy | “Jn this January thaw I hear the pleasant 
ts in the spring, like cicindelas (a brilliant | Sound of running water; here is my Italy, my 
Ue). These tongues of russet land, tapering | heaven, my New England. IT can understand 
( sloping into the flood, do almost speak to | Why the Indians hereabouts placed heaven in 

One piece of ice, in breaking on the river, | the south-west, the soft South. The delicious, 
rs when struck on atother, like a trowel on | Soft spring-suggesting air! The sky seen here 
rick. The loud peop of a pigeon wood- and there through the wrack, bluish and green- 
ker is heard in our rear, and anon the pro- isk, and perchance with a vein of red in the 
ved and shrill cackle calling the thin wood-! West, seems like the inside of a shell deserted 
ill-sides and pastures to life. You doubt if) by its tenant, into which I have crawled. What 
season will be long enough for such oriental | beauty in the running brooks! What lite !— 
i luxurious slowness. [think that my senses | What society! The cold is merely superficial ; 
le the truest report the first Bian hers | it is summer still at the core, far, far within. It 

time to watch the ripples on ripple lake, to vis in the cawing of the crow, the crowing of the 
< for arrow heads, to study the rocks and Cock, the warmth of the sun on our backs. I 
ions, atime to walk on sandy deserts, and | hear faintly the cawing of a crow far, far away, 
observer of nature must improve these sea- | echoing from Oe wooudside, as if dead- 
hened by the spring-like vapor, which the sun is | 
It mingles with the 


Of thoughts and words a countless hoard, 
Silently added, hour by hour, 


sut dumb, inert and void of power, 


Till when the hour appointed calls, 
And the far whisper faintly falls, 
The echoing centuries along 
Thunders the avalanche of Song. 
J. A. Doraan. 


THE ROSE. TO STELLA. 
FROM VINCENT BOMME. 


To-day the maiden’s joy, the youth's delight, 
See, Stella, yonder blushing rose! 
Behold what beauty stains its petals bright, 


That in the sun’s warm glance enclose! 


To-morrow you shall see it pale and torn, 
A piteous sight to every maid. 

Ali! mourn the rose, remembering as you mourn, 
Like it your beauty soon shall fade. 


2+ e- 


ered according to act of Congress, in the year 1864, by 
I. SANHOKN, in the Clerk's Office of the Diserict Court 
Massachusetts 








EMINISCENCES OF HENRY D. THOREAU. 
PART THIRD. 


II. 
)f the willow fish-creel in Farrar’s brook he 


It was equal toa successful stanza whose 
ject was spring. I see those familiar fea- 
8, that Jarge type with which all my life is 
wiated, unchanged. We too are obeying 
laws of all nature. Not less important are 
observers of the birds, than the birds them- 





where you tear your clothes and put your eyes | among the general russet, reddish-brown and “th historical monsters or scapegoats, he has | in the world in your ease, my dear sir,—knowl- 
” ? A ‘ S . . 


out.” : grey. I rode home on a hay-rigging with a boy 

“Sometimes I would rather get a transient) who had been collecting a load of dry leaves | ture as if he was the chief character in a Comic | impertinence 
glimpse, a side view of a thing, than stand for the hog-pen, this, the third or fourth: two REET ean ; mS ; 
s open, | History of the fifteenth century. Our author 


‘stood in European annals as much of a carica- edge is a total stranger to you,—it would be an 


It is refreshing to see you par- 


3 cents sas muchas the farmer his.” ; ; 
4 Those ripple lakes lie now in the midst. of: drawing from the ground. 
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slight murmur from the village, the sound of 
children at play, as one stream gently empties 


fronting to it, as these polypodys. The object 
I caught a glimpse of as] went by, haunts my 
thought a long time, is infinitely sugzestive, and 
I do not care to front it and scrutinize it, for I 
know that the thing that really concerns me, is 
not there, but in my relation to that. 
mere reflecting surface. Its influence is spo- 
radic, wafted through the air to me. 


all winter? At this season, polypody is in the 
air. My thoughts are with them a long time 
after my body has passed. It is the cheerful 
community of the polypody ; are not wood-trogs | 
the philosophers who walk in these groves?” | 
As in winter:—“How completely a load of 
hay revives the memory of past summers. Sum- | 
mer in us is only a little dried like it.” The. 
foul flanks of the cattle remind him how early 
it still is in the spring. He knows the date by , 
his garment, and says on the twenty-eighth of 
April, “the twenty-seventh and to-day are} 
weather for a half-thick single coat. This first 
off-coat warmth.” The first week of May, “the | 
shadow of the cliff is like a dark pupil on the 
side of the hill. That cliff and its shade sug- | 
gests dark eyes and eyelashes and overhanging | 
H 


a 


brows. It is a leafy mist throughout the forest. 


And with a rare comparison, “the green of the | 
new grass the last week in April, has the reg- | 
ularity of a parapet or rampart toa fortress. | 
It winds along the irregular lines of tussucks | 
like the wall of China over hill and dale. As| 
I am measuring along the Marlboro’ road, a fine 
little blue-slate butterfly fluttered over the chain. | 
Even its feeble strength was required to fetch 


the year about. Tow daring, even rash, nature | 


appears, who sends out butterflies so early. 


Sardanapalns-like, she love extremes and con- | 
(it was this day, April 28, 1856, that 


trasts. 


Mr. Thoreau first definitely theorized the suc- | 


cession of forest trees.)” The sight and sound 
of the first humming-bird made him think he 
was in the tropics, in Demerara or Maracaibo. 


Or, shall we take an autumn walk, the first | 


September week. 

“Nature improves this, her last opportunity, 
to empty her lap of flowers. 

“I turn Anthony’s corner. It is an early 
September atternoon, melting, warm and sunny ; 
the thousand of grasshoppers leaping before you | 
reflect gleams of light. A little distance off, 
the field is yellowed with a Xerxean army of 
Solidazo nemoralis (gray golden-rod) between 
me and the sun. It spreads its legions over the 
dry plains now, as soldiers muster in the fall, 
truit of Augnst and September sprung trom the 
sun-dust. The fields and hills appear in their 
yellow uniform, its reeurved standard, a little | 
more than a foot high, marching to the holy 


‘home from the woods. 
rabbits this fall, baiting with an apple. Some 


That isa’ 
‘this crusted snow. 
, j , Do you 
imagine its fruit to stick to the back of its leaf’ 


| other boys asked leave to ride, with four large, 
empty box-traps, which they were bringing 
They had caught five 


fine straw-colored grasses, as delicate as the 
down on a young man’s cheek, still rise above 
I look over my shoulder 
upon an arctic scene. . The winters 
come now as fast as snow-flakes; there is really 
but one season in our hearts. The snow is like 
a uniform white napkin in many fields. I see 
the old, pale-faced farmer walking beside his 
team, (in the sled), with contented thoughts, tor 
the five thousandth time. This drama every 
day in the streets. Thisis the theatre I go to.” 





ap ake vy “ 
Aiterary Avebretu, 
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History or Caries THE Boip, DUKE OF 
Burcunpy. By John Foster Kirk. Vols. 
I. and I. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
and Company. [For sale in Boston by Lee 
and Shephard. ] 

Mr. Kirk was for eleven years secretary to 
the late Mr. Prescott, who liberally acknow]l- 
edged the value of his services in the preface to 
the “History of the Reign of Philip the Second.” 
While thus connected with the American his- 
torian of Spain’s greatest age, Mr. Kirk’s atten- 
tion was drawn to the state ot English knowl- 
edge concerning that period which immediate- 
ly precedes the time of which Mr. Prescott first 


' wrote, and out of which grew the subject of his 


last work: for it is not too much to say that if 


{the history of France and Burgundy,—or to 
_ speak precisely, the history of the two branches 
‘of the House of Valois—had been, essentially 


different from what it was, the reign of Philip 
IL., if any such monarch had even existed, must 
have been of a character very unlike what it 
came to be through his connection with North- 
ern Europe. Mary of Burgundy, daughter and 
only child of Charles the Bold, married Maxi- 
milian, afterwards the Emperor Maximilian L.; 
and from their marriage came Philip, who mar- 
ried Juana, a daughter of Ferdinand and Is- 
abella, sovereigns of the Spains. Philip and 


has rescued him from so strange and unnatural 


a position, and made him an intelligible sover-_ 


| eign, who, after a prosperous career, met with 


| one of those terrible reverses for which there is} 


no apparent cause, and which therefore are as- 
‘cribed to insanity in the sufferer. 
| Itis one of the great merits of this History 


‘that it does not deal solely with the acts of 


‘tially aware of the fact, as when you say, “yet 
las we are brought to seek goodness, being sin- 
| ners, so we shall be brought to seek the last per- 
ception, being dolts. 


| “When the pupil is roused, enchanted, fired, 
| hisredemption from sense is begun.” Yes, and 
; When he has read through your paper his second 
| birth into nonsense is completed, you “acting as 


imidwife.” Yet in one respect you resemble 


| . ‘ ° er | 
| Princes and statesmen, but describes with spirit ; Wisdom, who, you say, “never concludes.”— 


| and clearness the daily life of the people. We 


ihave been especially pleased with its descrip- | 
ition of the Flemish cities and provinces and | 


| ° . e = ! 
the accounts which are given of the varied in-| 
| dustry of their inhabitants. Battles and cam-| 
} Z ; ° 

'paigns are described admirably, and the por- 


| . a . re . 
| traitures of character which Mr. Kirk gives us | 


| A 
| to be sent to him. 


| vicious, no 


Would you had carried the resemblance further, 
and never begun! 

One more quotation and we must conclude, 
wishing the Af/antic and its editor good health 


}and a sound mind, if many such productions are 


“There is no virtuons, no 
poet, no unpoet, and only dulness 


jare exceedingly life-like, and evidently drawn | lumps one with angels, another with dogs.” In 


| from the best acevssible sources and with that | 
| candor which makes the reader satisfied of their | 
| We have been often struck, also, 


accuracy. 





with the wise and philosophical character of our 
| author’s remarks occasionally induced by events 
| which he has oceasion to describe, or the current 
of history which he is engaged in tracing. 

Mr. Kirk’s second volume closes at the time 
/when Charles was about to come into collision 
‘with the Swiss; and the third volume, yet to} 
| appear, will contain the narrative of that con- 
{test in which the last of the feudal princes was 
overthrown,and his grand projects made nought, 
, and he himself slain, because of a quarrel which | 
contrary to the commonly received opinion, he 
‘did not seck in a fit of blind rage, but had forced 
upon him. 





| Tur ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR FEBRUARY 
having come to us without the usual slip con- 
taining the names of the authors, we are at lib- 
erty to aflix what names we please to the arti- 
cles from the dozen which are conveniently | 
We shall, however, fol- | 


printed on the cover. 
low a simple rule in this. Dr. Holmes’ name | 
standing first on the list, we shall assign “Gen- | 
ius” to him,—genius indeed, being his by right. 
He, too, shall have the poem next in order, “My 
Brother and I;” and ashe is so fond of celebrat- | 
ing his kindred, this must be his without doubt. | 
Of course Mrs. Stowe wrote “A Half Life and | 
Half a Life,” Robert Dale Owen displays his | 
Scotch subtlety in the paper on “Art ;” Trow- 

bridge wrote “Snow,” and “House and Home | 
Papers” have passed under the smooth pen of; 
Hillard. Alice Cary is responsible for the 


other words, *Nought is everything and every- 
thing is nought,"—the Atlantic and the True 
Flag, Dr. Holmes and Plato, Milton's Lycidas 
and the Advertiser’s poem on Thackeray, (two 
insertions) are “equivalent, equipollent, equi- 
lateral and equidistant.” 





Correspondence. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Lonpon, Jan. 9. 

It is now a little after noon, and yet I cannot 
write a word except with a lighted candle at 
my side. It is what the Londoners call a “pea- 
soup fog,”—a very graphic expression of the 
The 


largest print could searcely be read this noon- 


color and consistency of the atmosphere. 
day. In the thickest thoroughfares the street 
gaslizhts are kept burning all the day; police- 
men are stationed at important points to tell 
people what streets they are on; and men are 
found anxiously inquiring the way to their own 
doors, the said doors often being not twenty 
steps from them. The street is to the eve an 
amusing panorama of men’s and horses’ heads 
and omnibus-tops. It was formerly supposed 
that the London fog is the common exhalation 
of moisture; but it is now known that it is the 
accumulated smoke of the million chimneys re- 
turned upon the city which emitted it. It is 
evidently a dry fog; and I think it likely that 
there is much reason with those who maintain 
that it is healthy. Charcoal may be supposed 
as good a filter for air as for water, and every 


‘ating Holstein without resistance, Denmark has 
| virtually agreed to the compromise which every 
‘republican would approve,—namely, that Ger- 
, many shall have the Duchy where the major- 
jity of the population is German, and the Danes 
ithat in which the Danes have the majority. If 
‘the Germans now cross the Eyder it will be to 
}put down and conquer a state of which not 
;more than a fourth of the people are Germans. 
| With such an invasion no republican can sym- 
'pathize. And it must be remembered that the 
‘institutions of Denmark are as much freer than 
| those of Germany, as those of Massachusetts 
lare than those of [lnois. 

Mr. Evans, President of the Emancipation 


visit to America. Ife has been much delighted 


| 

lp ce AiR 
| Society of London, has just returned from his 
| 

| with his visit, and particularly with Old Abe, 
j of whom he has enough anecdotes to publish a 


| book. 


of Lincoln worship among our English friends 


There is no doubt that there is a kind 
here; they idealize him, talk of him, shout out 
his name, and declare that he must be re-elected. 
| Why he keeps Seward and Blair about him 
'they confess they don't know; but being so far 
off, they think there may be reasons of which 
they know nothing. A leading man and editor 
here told me yesterday that, in his opinion, 
America had never produced so great a man as 
Lincoln! The Emancipation Society here ts now 
insome trouble at not having any thing to do; 





having got the Government all straight, and 
silenced the opposition, they have no more to 
do. Hlowever, they intend to gather together 
at Radley’s Hotel, where the parting breakfast 


to Beecher was given, and give George Thomp- 


| 


son a parting benediction ere his departure for 
America. This breakfast will be on the six- 
teenth ; Mr. Thompson leaves, I believe, about 
Ife is dearly loved here, and 
He is 


an unusually fine speaker, and has grown of 


the twenty-third. 
always listened to with deep attention. 


late years instead of declining. 





On the evening of January 5, I heard Jenny 
| Lind for the first time. She has, since her mar- 
I riage with the distinguished musical conductor, 
Goldschmidt, a good and sensible man, by the 
way, settled down into a domestic character. 
They reside in a handsome house near Wimble- 
} don Common, with a fine garden just outside of 
| London, and neither of them ever appear in 
| public except to assist some charitable institu- 
‘tion. An institution to assist the families of 
deceased clergymen was the occasion of their 


recent appearance at Exeter Hall, he as con- 


ductor, she as chief singer in the Messiah. The 


prices were very high—reserved seats being a 


“Colonists of St. Medard,” and Agassiz carols | breath we take here at such times, passes through 


Juana were the parents of Charles V., Emper- 
. ray ‘ i . . 
‘in the soft measure of “Presence.” “The Gla-j it. It is thought, however, that these togs are 


er of Germany, and King of the Spains, and Ihe chorus was more than five- 


land, a countless host of crusaders. The earth- | j guinea each. 








‘® minds me that 


to the first. woodland tlowers,—we played | (to another, and the wild and tame are one.— 
the north winds here before ye were born!) What a delicious sound! Tt is not merely crow 
ven the playtul breeze drops on the pool it j calling to abged ds It he has voice, I have rEg 
ings to right and left, quick asa kitten play- | [think I never saw a more elysian blue 

with deal leaves. This pine warbler im- than my shadow. Lam turned into a tall blue 
sses Me as iit were calling the trees to lite ‘| Persian trom my cap to my bvots, such as no 
hink of springing twigs. Its jingle rings mortal dye can produce with an amethystine 
othe wood at short intervals, as if like an} hatchet in my hand.” 

tric spark it imparted a tresh spring lite to Bue Phe holes in the pasture where rocks were 
om. The tresh land emerging fromthe water taken out are now converted into pertect jew- 
uinds me of the isle which was called up els. They are filled with water of crystalline 
m the bottom of the sea, which was given to. tausparency, through whieh I see to their em- 
vollo. Or, like the skin of a pard, the great erald bottoms, paved with emerald. Even these 
ther leopard that nature is, where she lies at farmeh goblets and vases of periect purity to hold 
ith exposing her flanks to the sun. I feel, Ue dews and rains, and what more agreeable bot- 
if Teould land to kiss and stroke the very temean we look to than this, which the earliest 


song of the cricket comes up through all, and | 
ever and anon the hot z-ing of the locust is | 
heard. ‘The dry, deserted fields are one mass | 
of yellow, like a color shoved to one side on 
nature’s palette. You literally wade in tlow- 
ers knee-deep, and now the moist banks and | 
low bottoms are beginning to be abundantly 
sugared with the aster tradescanti. Tow inet: | 
fectual is the note of a bird now! We hear it 
as if we heard it not and forget it immediately. 
The blackbirds were pruning themselves and 
splitting their throats in vain, trying to sing as 
the other day, all the melody tlew off in splin- 
ters. By the first week of October, the hue of | 
maturity has come even to that fine, si/cer topped, 
feathery grass, two or three feet high in clumps, 





ard it isso fair. Itis homely and domestic Sun and moisture had tinged creen. Tsecan early 
my eves like the rag that lies before my! g'asshopper drowning in one, it looks like a fate 
irtleside. As the walls of cities are fabled | to be envied: April wells call them, vases clean, 
have been built by musie, so my pines were @1t enamelled. What wells can be more charm- | 
iblished by the song of the field-sparrow, | 19%: 
yoy Heard the jingle of the blackbird; 
he most liquid notes, as if produced by some 
the water of the Pierian spring flowing thro’ 


and bright enough for a breast-pin. 
every crevice between the dead 


we Moment settings in motion a multitude of 
» vibrating metallic springs, like a shepherd 


if it were only to empty herself. 


millions of little stars (Aster tradescante.) Ca 


‘The robin’s song enurgles aba i 
them travellers’ thoughts. What green herba- | 


they are choked with 


h a water-pipe. 
t of all conduits now,— 


intervale the duirmed schminentenent ores have. T wish that my thoughts were as 
-bobolinks’ ¢train, the bird is just touching | Teasonable as his.” 
« strings of his theorbo, his glavichord, his| . “EP netice many little — pale-brown, dome- 
(ter-orean, and one or two notes globe them- | Shaped puffballs, puckered to a centre beneath, 
ves and tail in liquid bubbles trom his teem- | which emit their dust;—when you pinch them, 
» throat. Beginning slowly and delib- | @ smoke-like, brown dust (snulf-colored) issues 
tely the partridge’s beat sounds faster and | trem the orifice at their top, nike smoke from a 
Kter tar away under the boughs and thro’ the | Chimney. It is so fine and light that it rises 
: until it becomes a regular |!ate the air and is watted away like smoke. 
|. How many things shall we not see, and | They are low, oriental domes or mosques, some- 
and do, when we walk there where the | times crowded together in nests like a collee- 
rtridge drums. The rush-sparrow jingles her | Hon ot humble cottages on the moor, in the 
all change.— pure silver on the counter of  coal-pit or Numidian style. For there is sug- 
© pasture. How sweet it sounds, in a clear gested some humble hearth beneath, from which 
irm morning, in a wood-side pasture, amid the this smoke comes up, as it were, the homes of 
t corn-hills, or in’ sproutlands, clear and dis- slugs and crickets, Amid the low and wither- 
et like “a spoon ina eup.’ the last part very, ing grass, their resemblance to rude, dome- 
and ringing. Lhear the king-bird twit-/ shaped cottages where some humble bat ever- 
ring or chattering Jike a stout-chested swal-| lasting lite is lived, pleases me nota hutle. and 
w. and the sound of snipes winnowing the | their smoke ascends between the legs of the 
ening air. The cuckoo reminds me of some; herds and the traveller. T imagine a hearth 
ence among the birds Lhad not noticed, [/ and pet, and some snug but humble family 
hear the squirrel chirp in the wall, like a) passing Its Sunday evening beneath each one. 
oon. ‘Times and seasons may perhaps be best | | locate there at _— all that is simple and ad- 
arked by the notes of reptiles, they express, mirable m human lite ; there = rs eerten which 
it were, the very feelings of the earth or na- , their roofs exclude. T imagine with what faith 
kre. About May-day the ring of the first toad and contentment IT could come home to them at 


hie of the wood, 





aks into the general stream of sound.—a bub- ' @Vening. 

Ving ring; Lam — d ct — spine, “ is Thus social is nature, if her lover bring a 
yy) terrene a sound, as crowded with protuber- ‘ : 

. 6 me Chieasseer eee: hay: The love of beauty and truth 
it bubbles as the rind of an orange sutficient-, |, : ; . 

1 by its maker in the night and the which can light and cheer its possessor, not only 


friendly heart. 


consideres 
litude. T hear the dumping sound of frogs,'in youth and health, but to the verge of the 
iat know no winter. It is like the tap of i abyss, walked abroad with our Walden natural- 
, whe i «ions are mustering. t. . . 
un when human legions are mustering , (ist. for nature never did betray the heart that 
summer is now In earnest | ; OG SSSR i 
sthering her forces, and that ere long I shall! loved her. To be faithful in few things, to pos- 
their waving plames and hear the full bands sess your soul in peace and make the best use 
4 . , ' 4 w 
id steady ‘tread. What lungs! what health ! | of the one talent. is deemed an acceptable offer- 
iit terrerity. (if not severity) it suggests. | ing.—omne derotum pro significo 
Tow many walks I take along the brooks yn the; * sais et 
pring. What shall Tcall them? Lesser ripa-| “Tam a stranger in your towns; I can winter 
nal excursions, prairial rivular? If you make | more to my mind amid the shrub oaks; I have 


on dry places; [am riper tor thought too. 
Everything, all fruits and leaves, even the sur- 
faces of stone and stubble are all ripe in’ this 
air. The chick-a-dees of late have winter ways, 


You almost envy the wood-trogs and toads | flocking after you.” “Birds generally wear the 
some that hop amid such gems as fungi, some pure | pusset dress of nature at this season, (Novem- 
Out of | ber 7) they have their fall no less than the | 
’ : leaves oozes | plants; the bright tints depart from their toli- 
kind of musical water-pipe and at the Some vehicle of color, the unspent wealth of [age or feathers, and they tht past like withered 

the vear which nature is now casting forth, as |Jeayes in rustling flocks. 
And now to 
‘ely meditating most enrapturing tunes on) YOUr surprise, these ditches are crowded with | when the great company of tlower seekers have 
F 'eeased their search, the fringed gentian raises , 


The sparrow is a 


withered leaf. When the tlower season is over, 


its blue face above the withering grass beside 


L hear at a distance in the meadow still at Ceeus, gramimiverous thoughts the wood-trog | the brooks for a moment, having at the eleventh 


j hour, made up its mind to join the planet's floral 
‘exhibition. — Pieces of water are now reservoirs 
jot dark indigo; as for the dry oak-leaves, all 
i winter is their tall.” 
| ©The tinkling notes of goldfinches and bobo- 
‘links which we hear in August are of’ one char- 
acter, and peculiar to the season. They are 
not voluminous tlowers, but rather nuts of sound, 
‘ripened seeds of sound. It is the tinkling of 
‘ripened grains in nature's basket: like the 


sparkle on water, a sound produced by friction | 


‘on the erisped air. ‘The cardinals (lobelia ear- 
'dinalis) are tluviatile and stand along some river 
‘or brook like myscif. It is the three o'clock of 
‘the vear when the Bidens Bechii (water mari- 
wold) begins to prevail. By mid-October, the 
year is acquiring a grizzly look from the climb- 
ing mikania, golden-rods and Andropogon Sco- 
parius (purple wood-grass). And painted ducks, 
too, otten come to sailand float amid the painted 
leaves. Surely, while geese fly overhead, we 
ean live here as contentedly as they do, at York 
factory or Hudson’s bay. We shall perchance, 
be as well provisioned and have as good society 
as they. 
pect the annual vessel which brings the spring 
to us, without fail. Goodwin, the one-eyed 
Ajax, and other fishermen, who sit thus alone 
‘from morning to night at this season, must be 
greater philosophers than the shoemakers. The 
streets are thickly strewn with elm and button- 
| wood and other leaves, seuille morte color. And 
‘what is acorn color? Is it not as good as chest- 
nut? Now, (the second November week,) for 
‘twinkling light reflected from unseen windows 
‘in the horizon in early twilight. The frost 
‘seems as if the earth was letting off steam afier 
‘the summer's work is over. It you do feel any 


fire at this season out of doors, you may depend 


“upon it, it is your own. Noveiuber, eat-heart, 
| is that the name of it? A man will eat his 
heart in this, if in any month. 


The old she- 
i wolf is nibbling at your very extremities The 


Let us be of good cheer then and ex-: 


father of Philip the Second; and it was be- 
cause of his descent from Charles the Bold that 
Philip the Second was ruler of the Netherlands, 
while his descent from Maximilian I. made him 
the head of the senior branch of the House of 
Austria, though he failed to secure the imperial 
crown, which had passed to his father’s younger 
brother, Ferdinand I., who waschiefof the young- 
er branch of the Austrian family. Had Mary 
of Burgundy married any other man than the 
archduke Maximilian, or had their son married 
into any other royal house than that of the Span- 
ish Peninsula, or had Charles the Bold’s only 
child been a son instead of a daughter, or had 
Charles been a successful man, the current of 
all history for almost four hundred years must 
have been changed; and so certain is this that 
we are surprised that the matter has never at- 
tracted the attention of those ingenious persons 
who write lively histories of what might have 
been if certain other things never had been.— 
The matrimonial unions which we have men- 
tioned belong to that net-work of marriages 
which made the House of Hapsburg so great, 
and which at even an earlier day had called 
forth the well-known Latin lines of Matthias 
Corvinus. which commemorate the victories won 
by fair Austria in the marriage bed. 

Of all these marriages that of the Burgundian 
Princess with the Austrian Prince had the great- 
est effect on human. affairs. 
and how it came to pass that a pretty young 
woman in 1477 was so situated as to hold the 
destinies of millions yet unborn in her fair hand, 
is what we learn in full from Mr. Kirk’s histo- 
ry. That tells us the Burgundian story, a story 
that was only half completed, and spoilt in the 
Duke Charles's misfortunes in war. 


Why this was so 


making. 
soon to be foilowed by his death, opened the way 
for that series of events which led by regular 
sequence to that Castilian hegemony which is 
the great European tact of the sixteenth century, 
and which had so much to do with staying 
| the tide of Protestantism, and the regaining of so 
much of her own power by the Church of Rome. 
Spanish Philip was all, and more than all, to his 
age what we saw Czar Nicholas in our age until 
he foolishly quarrelled with England for the ben- 
efit of France; bat Spanish Philip would have 
, been nothing but tur the earlier action of Charles 
‘the Bold and his ancestors in founding a new 


i 


state in Europe, the course of which was stopped 
at the very time when it was about to assume 
fall national honors and position. 

| What the Burgundian power was, and why 
it never became greater, are among the things 
‘that Mr. Kirk makes plain to us, and his Look 
| belongs as much to the most instructive portion 
of European history as do the works of Mr. 


icial Period,” so suggestive of the upper crust of 


‘ant finds a kindly reviewer in Edward Hale,| been so free of them as this. 


less frequent with every year; why, I do not 





Boston society, must be Mrs. Waterston’s.  Bry-! know. It is declared that no autumn has ever 


The weather here 


}and Byron a mindful reader in Eliot Cabot ;/ is this year unparalelled, and I can well believe 


“The Last Charge” is by Mrs. Akers, and | it. 
| Northern Invasions” by Mr. Wasson. 
ask how we know all this ? 
know who writes anonymously in the Common- | blackberries in Devonshire. 


I have scen violets, roses and crocuses 
Do you! which have grown out of doors a week ago; 
How does the Post} and on the last day of’ 1863, boys gathered ripe 
But with the New 
snealth? | Year has come a bitter frost, all the ponds are 
How does John Weiss know what would have covered with skaters,—a rare thing in England, 


| . . . . 
been the opinions of Jonathan Edwards if he —and it is almost impossible to keep warm. I 


of parts” in the Atlantic Monthly. 


| Literary Notices because it has usually been sup- 


had possessed ‘animal spirits and a robuster have said “skaters,” but there is nothing that 
frame ?” How does the college sophomore and could well be called skating, here, ice not com- 
the country editor know who wrote the letters | ing often enough to enable people to remember 
of Funtue: By some orall of these ways do} howto stand up. Skating by ladies is unknown ; 
we know that ‘ire are right in our “assignment }and the efforts of two ladies in that direction, 
who were under my protection, produced a cap- 
We say nothing about the authorship of the | ital sensation. Ice is a rarity here in summer, 
| too,—not rery high-priced, but little used. It 


posed that they were all written by the same per- is almost never used with wine as in America. 


son—a blind manin a remote village—to whom 
a cataloene was sent and he was allowed to) Chiefly in preserving meats. 

i | ba yi © v8 cw 
cuess at the contents of the book by hearing the | The fog may be regarded as a natural sym- 


} 
{ 
| There is enough of it, but it seems employed 


‘title and the name of the publisher read. This | bol of the Schleswig and Holstein question, in 


and so good | which, despite the efforts of policeman Russell, 
it is likely that the German omnibus will come 
The pro- 


month, however, they are all good, 
that the above hypothesis falls to the ground. 
The blind have received their sight, the lame | into collision with the Danish cab. 
are healed, the dumb speak, and the patent | found and unfathomable German mind seems to 
reviewing machine is out of gear and set away | have concluded that the origin of Evil, the total- 
in the corner. \ity of the Me, and the essentiality of Being, are 

We wish to say once for all, before we bury ‘all involved in this question, whether a few 
ourselves in the depth, (hathos isthe Greek word ‘thousand Germans in Schleswig shall bow the 
for it) of Dr. Holmes’s paper on “Genius” that | knee to a Ghicksberg or an Augustenberg. 
the number is a good one, and several of the ar-| If they would only remember how their own 
ticles remarkably good. And now for“Gen-| Fichte proved, that in the universe a single 
jus.” Be | grain of dust being elsewhere than where it is 
twenty pages. Why not forty, Dr. Holines ? dust in the universe, they would suspect that 
“Why should I hasten with my foolish plan %/not the pettiest German state can overrun 
; Sure enough. Why not fifty, sixty, | Schleswig without affecting every other nation. 
seventy? You remember, of course, that af-| The Germans are rather aghast at the strong 
fecting scene in Lear where th® ungrateful intimations just sent them that England will not 
We | stand idle in the conflict ; but they are scarcely 
| less amazed than the English themselves, who 
i see their country after obstinately refusing war 
for Poland, which all understand, going straight 
borrowed, is equal to at least fifty of these pages, | into a war about Denmark which almost none 
Dr. Holmes. Ah, why forego your own ex-/ understand. A month ago in an address at 
cellence to fall short of another man’s ? ' Leeds, I stated that in the event of war be- 

But we are told by Miss Blank that this is! tween Denmark and Germany, England would 
“profound.” So it is,—as Talleyrand said of be found in arms at Denmark’s side, and when 
thef Abbe Sieges—une veritable cavite. “Sense” I had done, an official gentleman of high posi- 
says this writer, “is a tangle of contradictions.” | tion and standing, arose and assured me that 
So is nonsense, sometimes. “What is the mean- | such a thing as interference by England in that 
ing of my day and relations 7 asks Dr. Holmes, quarrel was impossible. Such is the ignorance 
(as aforesaid.) To which we make answer—jof the masses of English people about their 
“Don’t know and don’t care.” “Much more | own political questions, that the English Gov- 


he says. 


dauchters cut down their father’s suite. 
propose to reverse the criticism. If we are to 
have one page we want a good many such, for 
one page of Emerson, from which this is chiefly 


| man is microcosmie and macrocosmic” quoth he. ! ernment is now engaged in trying to prepare 
.“Cossack commanders cannonading 


come,” their minds for a blow that must come. One 


naa : Bes Te Oe * igen ine ib bees: sees 
In the first place it is too short. It is only | would involve a change in every other grain of | 


| hundred strong, and the orchestra about seventy. 
'T had never heard the Messiah rendered under 
such grand circumstances, and found the choruses 
‘overwhelming. Having never heard Jenny 
| Lind before I cannot say how much her voice 
‘has failed since her visit to America; but cer- 


! . 


‘tainly Lhave never heard so much expression 


and feeling thrown into music by any other 
singer. Ihave been more electrified by Grisi, 
and even by Mile. Titjens, but never so much 
I think her Come unto Ilim ye that 
I had a friend in 


impressed. 
labor, would melt a stone, 
America, a confirmed sceptic, who was converted 


‘to Christianity by hearing her sing, / know that 
| my Redeemer liveth, and can now easily under- 
stand the revolution it produced in him. As 
she closed this hymn the other evening, and her 
voice fell “like a falling star,” to rest with sol- 
emn and subtile feeling upon the word sleep, 
“the first fruits of them that sleep,” the hush of 
the audience was extreme,—and at that instant 
the great clock of the Hall gave a single heavy 
stroke which sounded like a knell, and very 
imuch startled the andience. If it had been 
pre-arranged it could scarcely have produced 
‘a more singular effect. The other artists were 
| Madame Sainton—Dolby, Mr. W. Cooper, Mr. 
Weiss, who all sang with great power. But 
lafter all, the great glory of the oratorio is in its 
| mighty oceanic choruses. The “Messiah” has 
i been sung five times during the Christmas sea- 





{son in London. 





The Princess of Wales has presented the na- 
ition with a New Year’s gift, in the shape of a 
| fine boy, who has arrived some two months 
learlier than he was expected. She was out on 
‘a grand skating party, yesterday, until four 
‘o'clock, p.M., and was confined a little before 

nine! 

| A-sensation has been produced in Paris by 
ithe reported discovery of four conspirators— 
i three of them Italians and one a Belgian. The 
| reports are very vague, or in other words, 
French. At the time of the Orsini plot, an act 
called the Public Security Act, was passed, 
meant to protect the emperor, which act is very 
|hard and tyrannical. The new opposition party 
‘in the Legislature had given notice of a reso- 
‘lution to repeal that act; by a curious coinci- 
| dence this new plot and sensation occur. Do 
j you know that some of us are so suspicious of 
‘Louis Napoleon as to mistrust that the chief 
‘foundation of this arrest is a desire to give the 
|imperialists an argument to urge against the 
lrepeal of the Public Security Act, and that ve 
| shall continue to believe it even if the men are 
| executed, (as they probably will be) unless there 
lis a very public and fair trial? By the way, 
| Wendell Phillips’ declaration that the reply to 


i 


eae 


ese a. 


See eH 
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COMMONWEALTH. 


entered by German troops. Whereat the © 
mans, furious, vote down their proposition 


, out all our land the ancient order of Masonry, | have a right to remove it is that we have a right | 


ch If gold drives it back to the treas- | ishments that could be imagined, the stopping | Davis, Doolittle, Harris, Howe, Johnson, Pow- | 
exchanges. g | i PpIns | ell, Saulsbury and Wright—11. : ‘founded on immutable principles of Power, | to crush the rebellion. It was the duty of the 
' Wisdom and Love, still prevails; but its precepts | Government to do it. The Government would | 


: il] | of a man’s rations of play. 
we agi “—— = oo wee i The writer of the’ ainicle here referred to} On Tuesday, Messrs. Bayarp and Ricu- et they hesitate to stir. The Augustenbu 
live to see such a thing, then government may ives to our Sing Sing Prison the first place, | apnson took the oath. Mr Bayarp after 27e sadly neglected. Let us hope that ere long | have failed in its duty to itself’ and to all future | pst J ape pce = = 
and will begin to reduce its interest. Much of a}) things considered, among the nitentiaries | : i €T ‘the benign influence of ‘the mystic tie’ may be | generations if it did not, in its power and maj Prince remains at Kiel, the Saxon aba age 
revived, and that the re-united voice of the | esty, sweep away that bulwark of slavery. “[ Rendsburg and Kiel,—all transfixed, like t 
brotherhood may rise, both North and South, thought it my duty, under the circumstances in | wedding-party, in their own legend, sudden] 


this financial success may be lost, however, if he has visited. Nevertheless, the subject of taking the oath, stated that he should resign 
Congress perseveres in the nonsense of partner- punishment, which has always been rather a | his seat, and the people of Delaware will say i 

Saiae® : i Mii teks ark spot in the history of that institution, trou- | to the Great Architect for his blessings upon which Iam placed, coming from the country Musial to stone. But yet, I think, they will 
ship with banksin creating money. We invoke | the work of restoration, and nothing be heard | come from, representing the loyal people who!” ? ? ie aan: 
in the Zion of our national love but that har- | feel as I do, and whose opinions have been ex- | further, and that because Napoleon secret 


“ AMEN.” 
. _ bles him somewhat. Four Republicans, Messrs. Cowan of Pen 
all the common sense of this body to the peru-| The public will remember that once in a P “ me 
mony and peace which brooded over the work- | pressed time and again to me as mine to them, | urges it. He knows that in the Northern story 
there mnst be some wrecks, and that most 4 


sal of the pamphlet above alluded to, which we | while an individual instance of what has ap- Doolittle and Howe of Wisconsin, and Harris ) , 
have no doubt will be placed in their hands by | peared like undue severity in the use of the | of New York; seven copperheads and border -ers on the Temple, like the bow of promise | to make this statement. 

. . * | shower-bath has come to the light, making the | State hybrids; Messrs. Buckalew of Penn., spanning the world after a desolating deluge, in alga and boxes wilt: doit wpe: A ae 
a patriot, to whose courage and aime west cell blood of those who read the details run cold; it | Cartite of Western Virginia, Davis and Powel] 0" like the choral hymn of the angels on the | MR. GEORGE THOMPSON AND JUDGE LYNCH. ee ee eee I 
erriment already owes a debt of which neither ary plains of Bethlehem, when with the birth of | 7» the Editor of the Dial. | shore. 


was natural, therefore, for a visitor to wish to | |. 2 
. . . . . . . . . . tucky s f M ae :, , . j é : 
princlgel soe eres san ee ue eal oad ts os pag . of se — pee SS Ny Braces quod: Win ranN Sir: As George Thompson, Esq., is again | There has been a singular dearth of Ame 
jee ; ra ee es © even: 1.” mapde ues tie, “Samra emma ere cnt coMh CRG ss: anak oleae : 
gold. subject, and it was to this point the write ¢ (ee eee | all men about to visit the United States, it is interesting | ican news lately, and we are eagerly lookin 
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French intervention would be an extension of 
the right hand, and that hand full of money, to 
Garibaldi and the revolutionists, was flashed 
over Europe on Reuter’s telegraph, and has 
produced a sensation of a peculiar kind at 


every capital on the continent. M. D. C. 
urged o7 
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(yr Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 
Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer a favor by | 


immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 








for some this evening. 


: preter e 
y . es. The most | : : . : 
peer el irmaige ay ne 2 | 7 | to note the change in public sentiment that has Meanwhile, there ari 
one or two things, which in the absence of any 


che acrity mn i ing the in- | : } ‘ 
cheerful alacrity was shown in opening is 1 taken place in the Northern States since the 


ituti i i srmission was | a AT! : ; ; ; 
oo ” him, aga" oe dees sar : termination of the powers of the Southern oli- 
eee of ts eek: The permission result- | There is algebra for you! The greatest math- \t0 Secretary Seward .. ae garchy. When Mr. Thompson visited the k 
r s. : sult- s : es ec y Seward, an very pleas In- |& . eee ET, eee ‘nish s thi ‘or » , ye 
OT ae, rahe Alice ph aaa curions- | e™atical problem under heaven,—out of dis-| tervies pi aie Praaswibestes lh a se ie: oe States a few years ago, I chanced to) h something for the public to broo “* 
’ ’ Hs crema |: : ite : ie Aisa: sas aulga baie ~ | be in the country, and was a witness to the in- | f r foes to rejoice in and our friends to r¢ 
‘ly enough that just as the prisoner addressed | integration to work unity,—and that is the logic | derstand, assured the gentlemen, in substance, | cuit heaped upon ae latent sheen of thi ~~ yi i gal a . — 
a . . . . ° si : a _ . * e . » © € 1 ¢ > » : rae > » 2 
began to speak on the important point - | applied to solve it. When the solution, and! that the action of the English authorities in re- | poor save by Southern Tocskchhows and ae The first of these is the letter of Wi 
y ached s 3 to be | : ‘ 9 PNR » buildi P -onnivance “athonay hin ae? Rice fate | liam Still, (colore * Pennsylvani ie 
oni pd ata pore psa ig — ata worth what when it comes? The denomina- | 4rd : the re: ot — comets — [minions in the North. The following placard | liam till, (colored) of Pennsy Ivania, which 
“nc ' ; | tion of that fraction was always too mean. The | tgp an the fee ee cton Was Satis | was posted upon the public buildings in New | laid betore the public in the Times, showin 
: Seqget haat ds factory ; that the feeling between the two gov- 
_ humerator is the perfection of meanness. The | ernments was as friendly as could be expected 


ing.w i ‘more by that man. A : es ; 
bay ow veto ge a ee ai York, and as it marks in rather a significant | how he was made to ride out on the platform d 
| Neve ass, 8 sig : ‘ oe Ti EE : ree : 2 3 Sesity 
; : % : : i ‘manner the amiable spirit of the Southern chiv- |} 4 ctreet railway hilade ; ; 
spoken, to be taken, of course, with the roper i whole vulgar fraction is the last of the com- or desired, but that there 13 danger that the i give it aad: aie ho eh sik se Apeinad 5 RR a street railw ay m I hilade Iphia, m the sno 
degree of allowance. One prisoner had been romises—and the meanest governments may be brought into collision by |... i eng AP hie : : because of his color,’ and charged the full fa 
h » than foyr years, had never been | Promises : | a set of rascals ia English seaports and trading |" 4. 4 ue Present time: : * al 
there more than foyr years, Sg OEE ae I res a set of rascals ia English seaports and trading | wo the people of the City and County of also. Such an incident does us more harm he 
that can be known now, that the great problem | punished, and was apparently contented ; but P ee towns all the way round from the Cape of Good . ’ 


But we 
‘ ; ’ : So ie |New York, evreeting—K y ve that inti a- an 3 feat i "ireini ‘ertainiy ' 
of civil war maintains its importance, and se- he said, in an undertone: “All I know about | don’t agree as to what justice is. A law that a Hope to St. John, and Halifax, whose greed for | ‘ : ee ea ges bs “ fag Taner | than a defeat in — It certainly must b 
| the punishments is that I sometimes hear them | on Hath ts day reached me Chat \reorge | illegal that such a thing should happen, an 


. . . i . raalk ¢ > ee RI z ale hy | ssa ain nese . p< . ° a tk : 5 ; 
cures the consideration it deserves, while the | L ; Feheares Pepe weak man should receive only half as much | money renders them insensible to their obliga- | Thompson, the Envoy Extraordinary and Min- thse 
screaming as if they were on fire.” Was it : . there ought to be public spirit enough to carr 


| There needs no better proot of Mr. Seward’s 
| utter want of faith in the people and want of 
comprehension of the state of popular opinion in 
this country in regard to slavery than the fol- 
lowing passage in his letter to Mr. Adams, of 
Nov. 30, 1862. 

The President’s message grasps the subject 
| of slavery earnestly and confidently. It would 
should by virtue of the above have had a sound | be unbecoming, even if it were possible, to pre- | 

dict the reeeption which his bold suggestio s of | 


gradual and compensated emancipation will 
meet. It is something to know, perhaps it is all | 





SECRETARY SEWARD AND THE ENGLISH 
| Poticy.—A few evenings since some eminent 
| gentlemen from the Canadas paid their respects 


negro his 
will, at th 
G¢ 
shall be y 
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‘thing more sensational in the military way, fay 


MONEY. 

Congress shali have power—to coin money, regulate the sq 
value thereof and of foreign coin. No State shall 
coin meney, emit bills of credit, &c.— Constitution of the 


U.S. 
If we had ever had under the constitution a 
bona fide common sense national republic, we 


dren,” 
blesses “1 
fully and 
account.” 

The bla 
a book in 

On the 
hundreds 








have had, as everybody now knows, neither the 
one nor the other. The power to coin money 
has always been practically nullified by allow- 
ing banks, if not individuals, to manufacture | 


earth-wor 


for a bushel of wheat as a strong one, would “ONS as citizens of a country friendly to our | ister Plenipotentiary, duly sent out by the old 7” s two well- 
own. ‘The authorities had manifested a temper | ; s ; ‘it before the courts. That statue of Libert Teacl 
vachers 








money at their pleasure out of paper. Whether 
the States have made it legal tender or not, it 
has generally been the only practicable tender. 
The constitutional provision has been in effect 
a dead letter or worse. The constitutional 
power of coinage, which if it meant anything 
valuable, meant that the national government 
should create and regulate the currency, and 
the whole of it, of whatever material, has been 
degraded to the mere mechanical function of 
stamping certain figures on discs of metal. 
Creating money or currency for the people has 
been left to private financiers who had the wit 
to see that making a paper promise pass for a 
dollar, is borrowing the use of a dollar without 
interest for the time that piece of paper can be 
kept out. The people generally do not see it 
in this light, even when they know well enough 
that no average paper dollar has more than a 
dime or two in any bank vault behind it. They 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
currency, also, whether of metal or paper. We | 
| 
| 


| people hesitate, doubt and divide upon each 
: ew suggestion that is made for the solution of 
the problem, they no longer shrink from contem- 
plating and studying it. If they seem to the 
| world to be slow in reaching it, the world ought 

t> be reassured of their success by the reflection 


that no nation ever advanced faster in a task 
| so complicated and so difficult. The great ques- 
| tion heretofore has been: Can the Constitution 
| and the Union endure through the trial ?— 
| There is no longer any ground for desponden- 
| cy on that point. 

There was never any ground of despondency 
from the day the boom of te first shot upon 
Sumter ro.led over the free states. Nobody 
except the copperheads and men like Seward, 
who shaped their plans upon boreer state de- 
mands, ever doubted the purpose of the people 
to save the Republic. “Th. people hesitate, 


from the lash, did he think ?_ “No, [ think not. 
The terrible spout (shower-bath) is worse than 
any ‘cat ;’ only the strongest can bear it when 
the keeper is mad.” 


| pl 
It should be said that the officer showed no , 


| not be 
' that some millions of homely and simple peo- 
e should only receive for any thing they had to | 


just, would it? There has been a law 


and disposition that meets the approval of our 
government, and the only thing that is at al 
likely to involve the two nations in war is the 
lawless acts of British subjects, or of persons in 


|; women ot Scotland, to lecture the Americans 
jon the subject of slavery, is now in this city, at | lifted on the blessed John Brown’s Day, Ded 
| the house of Lewis Tappan, 40 Rose street, and 9d, to the top of the capitol, should be pulle@ 


ial ” i scitv i* srefore com- | os eg ‘ 
wbout to lecture in this city ;+I therefore com down, if there is still any law which would a 


reluctance in exhibiting to the visitor the differ- 


sell just 0-100 of what other people receive, | 


and that they should sell at that price every 


/ent instruments of punishment now in use at 


| th 


Sing Sing, fully explaining the manner in which 
they were applied. There is, in the first place, 
the shower-bath; this is very different from the 
ininiature instrument of torture set up adjoining 
many bedchambers of virtuous people ; here the | 
head is placed in “a sort of dish or can,” to use 
the phrase of the writer describing it; the neck, | 
hands and feet are placed between. sliding 
boards, as in the stocks; and then a stream of 
water almost heavy enough to carry a mill is 
discharged upon the. head of the offender. 
Another instrument is a heavy iron, not unlike 
a cross; a sort of ring attached to this encircles 





doubt and divide! The people never did any- 
thing of the kind. The people sustained Butler 
in his vigorous measures in Maryland and at 


the neck, the body of the instrument extends | |, 
i across the breast, on which it presses heavily, | . 
while the hands are fastened to the ends at the | J" 
| wrists, the arms being thus extended as if fixed | 


/ men, “Fall in, fall in, 
any rate, and if you do as well as units, you 
shall have 
| the copperheads) the whole 13.” 
; nota few of them, and did, heavens knows, | 
| better than the average unit. 
| humanity are insulted with the 7-13 when we 


ing they had. Was that any more just ? 


| The government was meant toestablish justice, 
| would not repeal that law, hence came to grief. | 
' In the midst of its grief it said to the 0-100) 


you shall have 7-13 at 


(we speak under the rose for fear of 


Still heaven and 
ight to have 13-13=1. Nothing but truth is 
st, O legislators ! 


A Drart IN GENERAL BUTLER’S DEPART- 


They fall in, | 


Her Majesty’s dominions, which might possibly 
lead ws into a conflict much to be deplored. 

— Washington Republican. 

| Tt would be well if Secretary Seward would 
| look after the rascals nearer home betore he 
gets us into a war about foreign blockade-run- 
ners. First, let him clean out his New York 


| Custom House of the rascals who have connived 


| at the trade with rebels, and next, let him look 


| after the respectable citizens of New York who 
/ have made their millions in the same business. 


| “TURNING AN HONEST PENNY.” A correspon- 
dent of the New York Lvrening Post makes the 
following statement of the operations of one of 
Gen Banks’ subordinates at New Orleans, add- 
ing that he understands that the same practice 





‘mand you, my trusty and well-beloved, that you | 
itake his body forthwith, and bring him before 


low a negro to be treated thus. It makes t 


/me at the Merchants’ Exchange, in said city, | all hide our faces, and seems to make our fa 


| to be dealt with according to my code of laws.” | representations to. Englishmen of the improv 
- : “JUDGE LYNCH.” | ent in these matters going on, lies. Also, wh 
What a different reception now awaits Mr. ! . re eee cae 
Thompson since these despots of the lash and of | '* not the fugitive slave bill at once repealed 
ithe halter have been hurled from power ! 
A. BArrisTER. 


| This question meets us on every side, and wh 
| can we answer ? I trust that Mr. Sumner wi 


| 

! 

| q Yer. 30 ate : <0 s ‘ - 
| Temple, London, Dec. 30. lose no moment of time in bringing forward h 





; motion on this matter, which should be passe 
without debate. T hope he will not open ¥ é 
}any speech. The Senate ought to be beyon 
j that. [The Vews has not come to hand.—Ep 
The second matter to which I have allude 

‘is given in the following letter from one of ot 
friends published in a triendly paper, the Dai 


Correspondence. 


| 
| LETTER FROM LONDON. 
Lonpon, Jan. 16. 
Napoleon having been compelled to grant the 
people an admission into the Legislative Cham- ; Vers : 


There is much in this letter which seems i 
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prevails at Baton Rouge and other places inthe | bers, has psoas face, ita A day, a formidable 
opposition. Like a resuscitated Banquo, M. 


Thiers rises out of the past and shakes his gory 


Fortress Monroe; they sustained Fremont’s | . a cross, as before Liege ite _It is said that | 
ee a : » strongest men fi r this shment. 
proclamation with absolute unanimity until there | oe Sunt a puniehme #: 

{ third instrument is a sort of iron crown, 


1a 
came whispers of its qualification or revocation | yi) covers head and face, fastening on the 


MENT.—A Washington letter says; “The enrol-} ; 
| ment of all the able-bodied persons between the , baceo,” “su 
| ages of eighteen and forty-five, in the depart- 


ment of Gen. Butler, is said to ave been con- | 


are content when the paper dollar will pass. 
. - ied . . 

Thus by sheer abdication of its constitutional 

power by the General Gcovernment, has a na- 


Department. credible, and yet it comes from a seurce th really write 
a collar. All persons going from New Orleans to neigh- entitles it to immediate attention and explané the White 





tion of money-mongers grown up within the 
nation, who, with some wealth of their own 
have created still more—not out of nothing, but 
out of the earnings of their more simple fellow 
citizens. For every dollar they ever had, they 
have borrowed and used another for which they 
have paid no interest, and only a part of the 
principal. 
first used its power of coinage in the sense of 
creating the currency, obliging all bankers to 
confine themselves to the business of dealing in 
money already created, it might have laid up by 
the 27th of April, 1863, a fund sufficient to 
have paid for crushing the rebellion, supposing 
Floyd had not stolen it. But as slavery was 
left to generate Floyds, perhaps it as well that 
nothing more was laid up for them to steal. 

But now that we are to have a republic in 
good faith and honesty at last, the government 
ought to assmme its constitutional power of coin- 
ing all the money— whether of gold, silver, cop- 


per, nickel, paper, leather, or anything else, | 


without evasion, or any indiscretion. If 


the medium of exchanges, as it has been and 
doubtless faust mainly be forever hereafter in 


the history of civilization, and one, two—three 
scores of millions per annum are to be saved to 


this immense saving should belong to the peo- | 


ple’s government, that ts to the whole body of 


tax-payers, and not be distributed among a | 


comparatively small class of the people who 


are precisely the ones that least need any gra- | 


tuity. 

We have been led to these remarks by sec- 
ing the. proof’ sheets of a small pamphlet en- 
titled “Currency and Banking,” which we have 
just received froin Washington. It points a 
sharp finger at the untimely nonsense of the 


National Banking law, wherein Congress comes | 


as near doing its constitutional duty by the cur- 
rency as a man does to riding when he dis- 
mounts, but keeps one foot still im the stirrup. 
Thanks to “military necessity,” Congress, dur- 
ing this rebellion, has had to coin paper as weil 
as gold, and in spite of war we have had a bet- 
ter currency than we ever knew in peace, and 
‘but for rebel sympathy on change, it would now 
be very nearly at par with gold. Let the gov- 
ernment keep clear of partnership with banks, 
pay its interest in gold, make its currency con- 
vertible into interest-bearing bonds at par, and 
never be so silly as to refuse to allow its interest 
bearing bonds to be converted at par into nen- 
interest bearing currency or “yreen-backs,” and 
we shall continue to have a sound and_ su‘i- 
cient bat never redundant currency in secular 
secudorum, or at least till the national debt is 
paid. Why, don’t you see my semi-omniscient 
Yankee friends, that, taking rebel sympathy 
out of the money-market at home and abroad, 
gold in the civilized world has got to command 
an average interest of more than six per cent. 
perannum, or else a greenback dollar which can 
at any moment be pnt at interest at six per 
cent. with the dest security in the world, will be 
pretty nearly as good as gold ? 

In time of war the strongest government has 
eredit only with its friends, and not with its en- 
emies. Hence the natural flow of gold in this 
time of war, from the loyal to the distoyal, who 
are by no means tew or poor. There is a great 
negative pole operating in the money market, 
and hence gold is kept at a premium above the 
national currency, which financiers, who put 
their faith in slavery and its champions, are des- 
tined torue. This margin above the greenback 
will fade out as soon as the war does, and a lit- 
tle sooner. The average gold dollar has not 
been worth a perpetual annuity certain of six 
cents per annum in Christendom very lately. 
United North America can pay six per cent. 
per annum on five thousand millions of dollars, 
if necessary, to the crack of doom, far easier 
than the aristocracies and potentates of Europe 
can pay three per cent. on what they already 
owe. United North America will pay six per 
cent. in gold. Nothing more needs be done but 
to borrow without interest just as much as peo- 
ple are willing to lend—that is, issue as much 
non-interest bearing paper currency good for in- 
terest paying bonds as the public creditors will 
take. Forbid banks to issue their premitms as 
money—which they never had any more con- 
stitutional right to do than to coin money of 
gold or silver, if as much—and there will be 
plenty of sound national currency, and the gov- 
ernment will be relieved of paying interest on 
from six hundred to a thousand millions of its 
debt. This currency can only be driven into 
bonds by gold or certificates of deposits of gold 
taking its place. Otherwise it must supply 


If the government had from the | 





‘by the President; they sustained Butler at 
| New Orleans, and to-day he is among the fore- 
most men in the country, not because of’ his 
| military achievements mainly, but because of 
| the belief of the people that he is thoroughly in 
| earnest and loves the Republic more than he 


| loves or fears slavery; they sustained Burnside | 
| 


in his arrest of Vallandigham and in his sup- 


pression of the Chicago Times. Not a single 


| vigorous act or step indicating a vigorous policy 


| but has been heartily weleomed and endorsed 
| by the people. It may become .the man who 
characterizes the President's plan of “gradual 
i and compensative emancipation” as “bold” to 
express doubts whether the people were ready 
for it; b.t until the people show the slightest 
"hesitation at approving any measures for the 


{ ene * . . > ° 
| annihilation of the guilty cause of the war, it 


is a libel to hint that they are behind the Pres- 

ident. Mr. Seward’s “people” are behind—the 
| border state politicians, Thurlow Weed and his 
| associate Hessians and Mr. Seward’s o‘ her dear 
' friends whom he invited back to their vacant 


| instincts and unwavering faith are so far ahead 
of Seward as to be out of sight. No wonder 
! that with such blind guides usurping the place 


' exhausting. 


STATE PRISONS. 
Charlestown and Sing Sing. } 


| 
| 


The New York evening Post, in anarticle on 
a recent work on the penal institutions of this 


country, has the following relating to the pris-! 
We take | 


‘my duty to break it up somehow; and as I 


! ons of Massachusetts and New York. 
| pleasure in endorsing all that is said of the man- 
agement of our State Prison by its excellent 
| warden, Gideon Haynes, Esq. The vindictive | 
element, which clung to our penal institutions 
| too long after it was pretty thoroughly banish- 
| ed from our theology, is entirely eliminated from 
| Mr. Haynes’ system. He does not believe that 
torture enters into the process of reformation: 
| Still less does he allow that the normal eondi- 
‘tion of the prison must be the largest possible 
amount of discomfort consistent with bare ani- 
mal existence, so that every special act of mis- 
conduct must be marked by a punishment which | 
approaches to torture, as the difference between | 
rheumatism and gout is illustrated by an addi- 
_ tional turn of the serew when the agony is al-’ 
ready intolerable. In our system penal re- 
straint has two objects: Ist., the protection of 
society by the satt-keeping of the conviet ; 2d, | 
the r®form of the convict, as well by holding 
out the hope of happiness from obedience as the | 
fear of suffering from disobedience. There is | 
only one relic of the old system of deerading 
the inmates, and that is, the nniform: and we 
trust that will soon be discarded. 

Tt seems hardly credible that the practices of 
torture in the New York prisons, with which 
the publie are so familiar, are still tolerated. 
But so it seems from this extract. 


Perhaps the Massachusetts State Prison, at 
Charlestown, near Boston, firrnishes as good an 
Hlustration as can be found of the working of 
the congregate system. There the prisoners 
labor together in silence. ‘The only punishment 
is confinement in a dark cell, which confine- 
ment terminates as soon as the prisoner prom-_ 
ises to obey the rules and behave like a man. 
There is in favorable operation, also, a svstem 
hy which good conduct shortens a convict’s 
term by a fixed seale: he thus shows that every 

' day passed in the dark cell is a day added to 
his confinement: every such day is deducted 
from the good time they may have gained. 
The warden of this prison, in his late report. 
says that itis undemiable that imprisonment. 
under the most favorable cireumstances, has a 
tendeney to undermine the constitution, and he 
furthermore says, trom observations extending 
over a long term of service, that few men, how- 
ever vigorous, can live through a ten-vears’ ser- 

'tenee. There naturally follows a very impor- 

, tant inquiry, whether any means ean be devyis- 
ed by which the evils incident to prison life can 
be lessened without interfering with the funda- 
mental idea of the prison. the punishment and 
reformation of the criminal. The warden of 
the Massachusetts prison thinks a plan has been | 

| put in operation there, ina limited way, which, 

| if carefully extended into a wider field, would 
result in incalculable good. The plan referred | 
to is this: On the day of annual Thanksgiving, | 
and on the Fourth of July, the inmates of the 
Charlestown State Prison were allowed an hour | 

, of almost unrestricted intercourse in the yard, | 
this boon being followed, it is believed, by a 

' special feast in the way of dinner. The war- | 
den declares that this experiment, from what- | 
ever point viewed, was a complete success. | 
The additional movement desired in this direc- | 

_ tion is the setting apart of an hour now and, 
then, at rare intervals, for similar relaxation and 

' intercourse, omitting, perhaps, the dinner: the | 
advocates of the plan are sanguine of the good | 

; results which would flow therefrom, both as a 


, Sanitary measure and as a means of promoting | 


' . . . Py a | eeate) > wane » > » > 3 eC = 
creditis to be substituted for intrinsic value as | S¢ats in the senate ; but the people of the coun- | 
try—the earnest, unselfish masses, with pure | 


‘Having removed Gen. Curtis and assigned you 


somebody by this substitution, it seems to us that. ; of leaders our ¢codus is long and painful and 
‘had done wrong by commission or oinission. 


;remove General Curtis. 


‘the people. 


ing assailed by one and praised by the other. 


_ following are the principal provisions. 


neck like 
cl 
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We believe the President has been compelled 
to vield to the pressure against Gen. Schofield, 
‘and that he is at last “relieved.” (What a pleas- 
ant mockery in that word.) We have placed 
on the outside the documents read by Gratz 
, Brown, in the senate, as important parts of the 


di 


_ of 
m 


bl 
p 


record, especially to show what the President 
resisted. We have no idea that even these ap- 
| peals moved him from his purpose not to remove 
| Schofield until the senate had confirmed his 
nomination as major-general. We suspect that 
the determined attitude of the delegates from 
the 

anything else. 

In closing the record, we reproduce the | 
President's letter to Gen. Schofield. Honestly, 
‘we believe, he tried to obey orders; to ride 

two horses, “somehow!” and he went to the | 
Whoever else blames him, President 


Union Leagues influenced him mere than 
of 


cc 
ground. 
1 eC 
se 
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Lincoln cannot. Here are his instructions: 


Executive Mansion, WastinGron, May 
27.— GENERAL J. M. Scuovirerp :—Dear Sir: 


to the command of the Department of the Mis- 
souri, I think it may be of some advantage for 
me tostate why I did it. Idid not relieve Gen- 
eral Curtis because of my full conviction that he 


' 
in 
A 

stig ee gts. : di 

did it because of a conviction in my inind that — tc 

the Union men of Missouri, constituting, when 

united, a vast majority of the whole people, 
have entered into a pestilent factional quarrel 
among themselves, General Curtis, perhaps not 
of choice, being the head of one faetion, and’ | 

Governor Gamble that of the other. After , 

months of labor to reconcile the difficulty, it | 

seemed to grow worse and worse until I felt it 


II 


could not remove Governor Gamble, I had to 
Now that vou are in 
th» position, | wish you to undo nothing mere- 
ly becanse General Curtis or Governor Gam- 
ble did it: but to exercise your own judement, 
and do right for the public interest. Let your 
military measures be strong enough to repel 
the invaders and keep the peace, and not so 
strong as to unnecessarily harass and persecute 


; ris ea 
It is a difficult role. and so much 


ity in the border states. 


uded, and a draft will soon be made. there- 
om for the purpose of carrying out the plans 
hich that general has on foot. There was no 
stinction of color observed in the enrolment, 


' the black residents having been taken down in 
the same column as the white, as all liable for 


ity in the military service of the United 


States.” 


This is the proper, and the only proper way 
“conducting a draft—that is, from an enrol- 


ent upon all classes alike, white as well as 


ack. 


But it is entirely different from the 


ractice everywhere else under Federal author- | 


Not a white man has 


vet been drafted in a slave state. 
In contrast with Gen. Butler’s system of a} 
| uniform dratt, take the following as a specimen | 


“the treatment of freedmen at the West. 


E. 8. 


| HeapQuarRTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE Onto. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Jan. 6, 1864. 
GENERAL Orbers, No. 6.—All able-bodied 
jored men, between the ages of eighteen and 


forty-five, within our lines, except those employ- 


lin the several Staff Departments, officers’ 
rvants, and those servants of loyal citizens 
ho prefer renfaining with their masters, will 
» sent forthwith to Knoxville, Loudon, or 
ingston, Tenn., to be enrolled under the diree- 
on of Brig. Gen. Davis Tillson, Chiet’ of’ Ar- 


tillery, with a view to the formation of a reg- , 
vent of artillery, to be composed of troops of 
The commanding officers of 


triean descent. 
Visions and posts are charged with the execu- 
mm of this order. 

By command of Major-Gen. Foster. 
HenryCurtis, Assistant Adjutant General. 
EADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE Onto. 


At one tell swoop, every able-bodied colored 


man is dragged from home, his family left to 
| starve or to the tender mercies of negro-hating | 
quartermasters; no registry is made of the 
families, no possibility, hardly, of their ever 
meeting again, even if war should spare the 
husband and father, and disease the wife and 
children ; disheartened, dejected, crowded into 
unhealthy quarters, the infirm, the women and 
children sicken and dic; the negro-haters shout 
“We always toll you the niggers could not take | 


” 


re of themselves ;” copperheads echo the ery 


greater will be the honor if you perform it well.* and frighten timid republicans witn their sense- 


It both factions, or neither, shall abuse you. vou 
will probably be about right. Beware of be- ar 
' sit 


“Yours, truly, A. LINCOLN. 


nc 
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TREASON SMOKED OUT. 
Mr. SUMNER means that traitors shall not're- 
turn to the “vacant seats” if he can prevent 
it, unless they are willing to perjure themselves. 


Last week he introduced a bill of which the 
St 


It provides that no person, after the date of 
its passage, shall be admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, or of any 
circuit or district court of the United States. or 
of the Court of Claims, as an attorney or coun- | 
selor of such court, or shall be allowed to ap- 
pear and be heard in any such court by virtue 
of any previous admission or anv special power 
of attorney, unless he shall have first taken and 
subscribed the oath prescribed in “An act to 
preseribed an oath of office, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 2, 1862, according to , 
the forms and in the manner in that. act pro- 
vided. The oath so taken and subscribed js to 
be preserved among the files of such court: 
and any person who shall falsely take the oath 
is to be guilty of perjury, and on conviction to 
he hable to the pains and penalties of perjury, 
and the additional pains and penalties in the 
act of July 2, 1862, provided. 


th 


se 


ay 
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The bill was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. He had previously introduced 
the following: 


Resoleed, That the following be added to the 
rules of the Senate : 

The oath or aftirmation preseribed by act of 
Congress of July 2, 1862, to be taken and sub- 
seribed before entering upon the duties of office, 
shall be taken and subscribed by every Senator 
in open Senate before entering upon his duties. 
It shall also be taken and subseribed in’ the 
same way by the Secretary of the Senate; but 
the other officers of the Senate may take and 
subscribe it in the office of the Secretary. 


a 
tu 


he 


It seems strangely enough that this plain re- 
quirement of the Act of Congress had been |‘ 
disregarded ; that the oath, under the ruling of | 
Mr. Foor of Vermont, President pro tempore 
at the time of the organization of the Senate in 
December last, had been administered only to | 
those Senators who ro/unteered to take it. Mr. 
Bayard and Mr. Ricnarpson did not take it. 
After long discussion, on Monday of last week, 
the resolution was adopted by the following 


in 
ev 


te 


vote: 
‘an 
Yras—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Conness, Dixon, Fessenden. 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harian, Henderson, How- 
ard, Lane of Kansas, Morgan, Morrill, Ram- 
sey, Sherman, Sprague, Summer, Ten Eveck, 
Trumbull, Van Winkle, Wade, Wilkinson. Wil- 
ley and Wilson—28. 


tio 


duct 


| parts together. 


have assigned to them the important duty 
re-establishing the 
erty 


less clamor about an abolition war, and Seward 


id Blair plead such facts as proving the neves- 


y of gradual emancipation. And all this while | 


tt a white manin Tennessee has vet been 
afted into the service of the United States! 
“Can such things be 


And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder 2” 


Upon the matter of allowing the loyal States 


ates, Gen. HWoilson said: 


But, sir, as to this proposition, [ am willing ; 


at it should be adopted. I do not see the ne- 


amendment, I shall not object to its adoption. 


We should hardly have believed this, had we 
en it anywhere except in the Globe. 


follows: 


That the commutation money paid by persons 


drafted in any congressional district, shall be 


yplied by the War departinent for the procu- 
tion of substitutes, which substitutes shall be 
edited to that district in filling its quota. 

There certainly could be nothing more re- 


quired by common fairness than that; and vet, 
Gen. Wilson does not see the necessity of re-| true that Beauregard is at Charleston; it is 
quiring that the commutation money paid by true that other rebel forees are in various quar- 
his constituents should not be used to fill the 
quota of New York. 


But, worse than this, he “regretted the intro- 
ion of this whole matter.” which was simply 
proposition to allow Massachusetts to substi- 
te the slaves of rebels for her skilled mechan- 


‘tr keeping her manufactories in operation ! 


The Loviseille Journal proposes a new meth- 


any creature on earth more despicable than 


‘The Masonic fraternity have a legend, that. 
the construction of the Temple of Solomon, 
ery piece of timber, stone, and metal was 


brought to Jerusalem, ready cut, framed and against this 


lished, so that no other tools were required or 
ard than were necessary to join the several 
Ali the noise of axe, hammer 
d saw was confined to Lebanon, the quarries, 


and the plains of Zeredatha, that nothing might lands, or negroes. 
| be heard among the Masons of Zion but har- We come to them, by any means we can, and 


| mony and peace. 


How different are the ac- 
ns and, we fear, the motives of those who 
ot 
»at temple of human lib- 


y, the holy vessels of which have been dese- 


boring towns or up the river, are required to 
have a pass from the proper military authority. 
One of these passes now lies before me, and the 
following is a copy of it, omitting the date, the 
exact number, the name of the person to whom 


issued and the place to which he was by it per- | 


mitted to go: 
“Pass No. 23,000. 
“Provost-MARSHAL’s OFFICE, ) 
NEW ORLEANS, , 1863. 

“Pass Mr. , of New Orleans trom 
Orleans to ——. and return. 

“This pass is given upon the parole of honor 
of the holder that he will in no way give intor- 
mation, countenance, aid or support to the so- 
‘called Contederate government or States. 

J. B. Prince, 
“Tt. and Ass’t.” Provost Marshal.” 

For this pass at the time it was issued, the 
sum of one dollar was demanded of Mr. ——, 
and paid by him, and no pass could be obtained 
without the payment of this fee. The number 
on the pass—which is,correetly given above as 
to the thousands suggests that issuing passes at 
a dollar is quite a lucrative business. 

Is it all right, Mr. Editor ? 

Yours, ete., 


) 
New 


Nasco. 


Alfred Jerves, Esq., agent of the Free State 
General Committee, of Louisiana, at a late mect- 
ine In Boston, made the following statement : 

There are 2,310 registered enemies of the 
United States in New Orleans. 2.200 firemen 
of that city are on their parole, and the head o 
the fire department is a registered enemy of the 
country, an avowed secessionist. 


We don't believe that Gen. Butler will allow | lowing the truth to be disfigured by the party | 
an avowed secessionist to superintend his was | spirit of journalists. [I consent to admit the | human, 


works at Norfolk. 


Errata.—Proper names are often improp- 
erly treated by the printer, as tor instance, this 
week first “Vincent 
should be * Vincent Bourne,” who was Cowper's 
teacher at the Westminster School, and the 
best of the modern Latin poets. We 
heard of an Abbé Sieges before ; but we meant 
Of course the “Colonists of St. Me- 


on our page, Somme” 


never 


Siéyes. 
dard,” should be Conrulsionasts. 
| pe 
A NORTHERN COPPERHEAD AND A 
SCUTHERN LOYALIST. 

In a debate in the House a few days ago, Mr. 
| Brooks of New York said: 

“Why, what absurdity it is to talk at this 
Capitol of prosecuting the war by the liberation 
of slaves, when fromthe dome of this building 


locks at the dynasty in the sight of the nation. 
In vain do the imperial journals in reporting his 
speech, put “murmurs,” “interruptions,” “disap- 
probation,” after his scathing sentences, where 





there really was applause and approbation. The 
| French people and the world know just what 
happens, and cannot be tricked. The “inter- 
ruption” comes only from the President of the 
| Chamber, who is not like a Speaker in our 
‘House of Representatives, simply a regulator 
‘of debate, but a violent restrainer and inter- 


-rupter of whatever does not suit the nerves of! 
{ 


his majesty. What the boasted freedom of dis- 
‘cussion in the Corps Legislatif’ amounts to, you 


ay judge from the following. M. Glais-Bizoin 


i had complained that the authorized reports of, 


Secs speeches in the Chamber were mutilated, 
}and expressed himself as hostile to the allure- 
ments offered to the vanity of citizens in the 


Where- 


‘upon the President rudely interrupts the speak- 


shape of titles and decorative badges. 


jer with the following amusing mixture of fear 


jand audacity: ‘There is a limit to everything. | 


| You have joined the assembly ; you have takea 


an oath tothe Constitution. There is no loyalty 


‘in criticizing in so bitter a manner a state of 


) things of which you were cognizant when you 
} ni ry . > ¥ 
‘entered the hall. The tribune was not here 


‘then, and we did not set it up for your benefit. 


There is no imposed report; we have confided 


jit to honest and impartial men, instead of al-| 


most complete liberty of discussion here, but I 


will never consent to tolerate unmeasured at- | 


tack upon our institutions with a view to their 
‘demolition. I hope the Opposition will have 
‘moderation. Then, perhaps, the sovereign may 
be induced to pursue the generous course which 
| he entered on some years since, and the major- 
ity will follow in his footsteps; but remember, 
neither the majority nor I, will ever yield to 
! violence.” 
! On the tollow- 


ing day five speakers arose and protested against 


,a speaker with such language 


{the mutilation of their speeches by the govern- 
ment reports,—all of the opposition, of course, 
| for the imperialists never have anything to com- 


Fancy Speaker Colfax interrupting 


tion, especially the last part, which alleges cor 
ruption on the part of government officials. 
is of the first importance that all such matter 
as this should be ‘settled up and cleared awa. 
at once, so that when the day comes for a) 
arrangement of accounts with England, wit 
regard to the Alabama and other pirates, ther 
Ther 


is a large and growing party here of those wh 


should be noe room for any side issues. 


intend to stand by us in that day, and for thei 
sakes as well as our own, our hands shonld b 
clear. It is quite possible that this [rishma 
Tam sure that there are [rish spic 
But let th 


Was a spy. 
employed by the Confederacy. 
facts appear. 2 

Bayard Taylor’s novel, “Hannah Thurston, 
‘has made quite a hit here ; one searcely enter 
/a house where people are not reading it. j 
certainly gives a morbid view of our friends th 
| Come-outers and the Reformers; and read 
strangely, as if B. T. were under the influene 
of an over-strong reaction toward those goo 
progressive friends of Longwood, Pa., of whic’ 
his parents have so long been most true an 
honored members. A much more characteristi 
book of English society—D'll not apologize fe 
calling it so—than Bayard’s is of Ameri:an, i 
“Jennie Cameron.” [tis not a novel, but th 
real life of a woman who was through all he 
days, thief, harlot and prisoner. ‘To this lo 
she was inevitably born, and to it she adhered 
and through it all she showed that she was stil 
She loved her sweetheart, and she 
| loved her child,—yes, with real love: she alse 
was “acquainted with grief,” in the direction 0 
torn affections. ‘Phe book was written by som 
lady who is a workhouse matron, is most orthe 
_dox and proper, and does not comprehend at 
all the momentous bearing of the facts she 
chronicles upon social problems. 

In reading lately Dr. [[olmes’ account of the 
new organ in the Musie Hall, | see that he eau- 


| 
' 
j 
‘ 
} 
{ 


tions his readers not to expect too much from 


{ 
j the stop known as the ror humana. 


I wish the 
Commonucalth would inform us how. that stoy 
has turned out. If it is not good it is an im- 
There are several organs which 


of that at 


portant defect. 
I have heard on the continent, 


‘plain of. The President declared that the gov- | Lucerne I once wrote you,—when the listeners 


jernment reporters “partook of human fallibil- who had never heard it before, were surprised, 


ity,” which was not denied: but it was observed 


and even astounded, on ascertaining that there 


there can be heard at this hour the booming 0° | by one that it was a strange kind of fallibility were no voices singing what they had heard. 


cannon inthe distance! And vet you are here, 
appropriating certainly for ordnance, but,in- 
stead of confining yourselves to the legitimate 
transaction of business, you suggest the liber- 


Why, sir, vou cannot go at this day or at this 
hour to the tomb of Washington with any sate- 
ty whatsoever, lest you may be apprehended 


cessity of it. I regretted the introduction of and abducted by the cavalry of Moseby. un- |. ; 
this whole matter: but in the form in which less you are guarded by a cavalry corps: it is {ins who were said to have gone to Paris to 
the Senator trom New Hampshire has put the Bot sate on this day and at this hour to cross the | assassinate theemperor. Mazzini’s letter, which 


bridges of the Potomac and go far into Virginia 
upon your horse or with your team unless vou 
are guarded by a cavalry corps; and the Pres- 


material portion of the amendment of the Sen- | safe at this day and at this hour that he pre- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. Clark) was as sents a spectacle hitherto unknown in this coun- 


try—known only at Schonbrun, in Austria, at 
the Tuilleries, in Paris, at the Iorse Guards 
in London—that of a cavalry corps at the 
White House, not tor his honor, but to protect 
him from the operations of guerrilla cavalry. 

To this Mr. Smith of Kentucky replied: 

It is true that General Lee ts within a short 
distance of this city: itis true that Longstreet is 
fortifying Iimse!t in eastern Tennessee; it. is 


ters of this country, bidding defiance to the 
: Government of the United States and its sol- 
diery ; but their forces in armsagainst the Govern- 
ment are maintained and ted by and their very 
lite-blood is drawn trom African slavery in the 
South, and whenever you—and I say it here as 
a Kentuckian and as a southern man, always 
having been identified with the institution of 


ics Whose labor is absolutely indispensable to gayery. and believing that as a citizen of Ken- 


tucky Lhad a right toit, aud so believing still— 
that whenever you sap the foundation of this 
accursed rebellion and tear trom under the reb- 
els that which has given them strength and 


od of ending the war. Undoubtedly it would ower, you destroy the rebellion, and your ar- 
be successful, by yielding every thing the South‘ tillery is effectual. 
claims. That would just suit Prentice. If there 


{Applause in the galleries 
and on the floor, and some hisses. ] 
Now, sir, I would not touch, here or else- 


where, the rights, the interests, the privileges, 


a renegade Yankee, we have never heard of it. | oy anything else belonging to a Union man, or 
Here is tke plan for introducing the millennium: to any man who has steod tor his country in a 


rebellious State or in a loyal State; but when 
a man has evinced his hatred to this Govern- 
ment, when he has voluntarily taken up arms 
Government; and when he has 
brought his artillery to play upon its Consti- 
tution and its principles and its liberties, he can 
demand of me, as a legislator for the people of 
this country, no privileges in horses, cattle, | 
We will take them, when 


by all means. 

The bulwark which prevented the American 
people, by its Army, from moving down to the 
South and exercising jurisdiction there—that 
bulwark, supported by four million slaves— 


| ple for him to last long. 


) which placed the word “murmurs” where there 
M. Glais-Bizoin said the 


trac remedy was the freedom of the press, which 


| Was hearty applause. 


to recruit colored men in the border slave ation of slaves as a means of deciding this war! | Was responded to by loud cries throughout the 


| 
,room, of tres hien—tres bien! 


For some strange reason we have heard very 


little during the last few days of the four Ital- 


| ; P a 
| Lsend yon,—-has gone far toconfirm the suspicion 


which, as I learn through private channels, is 


The | ident of the United States feels himself so un- [as rife in Parts as here, that the affair has been 


‘gotten up on very trifling grounds, for political 
| effect. 
jeured by the tidings of a foiled attempt upon 


The political effect which can be se- 


the emperor's life are two-fold; first, it conveys 
the idea abroad that, whether through the de- 
votion of his subjects. the vigilance of his police, 
or the divinity that doth hedge about a king, 
ithe emperor is invulnerable ; secondly, it is an 
‘argument for thé unlimited right of espionage 


}and arbitrary arrest. The fact that in this case 


the French journals have put forth no less than 
three entirely diferent accounts of the affair, 
shows that the facts and evidence have not been 
laid before the public. Nor will they be. Fangh ! 
it is hard to retain respect for the people who 
allow such a wretched counterfeit of a man to 
rule ever them. Meantime the report. of this 
event has served to show how much meanness 


Men 


who were not at all shocked at the wholesale 


there is in the government of Europe. 


massacre of a conp Cetat eleven years ago, are 
horror-stricken at the idea of killing the onc. 
who was the craven author of them. Never- 
theless, Napoleon bears not a charmed but a 


doomed life. The walls are closing about him 


ae he may compete the hour in which they 
must crush him. His disappearance from the 
‘stage of European affairs just now would solve 
‘too many problems and liberate too many peo- 


Wendell Phillips said 
that what the South feared was not the John 


| Brown in Charlestown jail, but the John Brown 


in every man’s heart. What Napoleon dreads 


| The Hlusion is indecd somewhat assisted by the 
| veiled choirs and galleries of churches; but 5 
fancy that if the stop in the new organ has been 
well made, the effect must be of avery remark- 
able kind; so Lam sorry that [have heard ne 
comments upon it in the accounts from Boston. 


} M. P. C. 


LETTER FROM NORFOLK. 
To the Editor of the Commonwealth, 
Norroik, Va., Jan., 25th, 1864. 


The slave (or treedman ? which shall | say ? 


i 
i 
| 
} 
i 
| 
} 
} 
| 
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with a hook in his hand. 
Do come to Norfolk and Portsmouth, and see 
i three thousand negro students, who once heard 
not with their ears, saw not “ith their eves, and 
understood not with their minds; and vou shall 
sce three thousand scholors with thoueht-beam- 
ing eves, with cars keen with quick-witted, in- 
telligent hearing; with a greed for learning 
that dags not; and a capacity that indicates a 
noble endowment of the senses that the copper- 
head claims as peculiarly the white-man’s own. 
Ina word the children are “intensely hu- 
man,” lke white girls and boys; some run a- 
way, and some won't stay; some propheticatly 
‘exemplify the brilliant capabilities of the race, 
winle others, in their stolul unimpressibility are 
living embodiments of the result of slavery upon 
their fathers and mothers :—of what slavery 
gave them for an inheritance. 
The adult pupils, children as they are of an 
untrained ancestry; themselves andisciplined 
by thought, without it almost, since, in their 
condition of helpless dependency they did not 
need to call upon it to serve them ;—living, 
per force, as they did, in the present, and tor 
the present; eating and drinking, because to- 
morrow they might worse than die; because to- 
morrow might see them lopped from their past, 
hke a limb from the tree that gives it life— 
these might be supposed, for consistency’s sake, 
to show their want of wit in upside-down books, 
dog-eared pages, and wool-gathering wits. But 
there is a melancholy grandeur in the steadfast 


is the Graco in every European patriot’s heart. earnestness with which the life-worn men and 


There has been during the week little or no’ women study their books. 


All their lives they 


attraction in the situation of affairsin Schleswig have wanted “learning, knowing that of many 


and Holstein. 


Singularly enough the protest | things worth the having that was the one thing 


of England-seems to have made a sufficient im- that could not be taken ftom them. 


pression upon Austria and Prussia to make | 


The free-born as well as the freed avail them- 


before Schleswig is | selves of the schools. Government said a year 
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whatever need of currency there is for domestic | discipline by providing one of the severest puns; "Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, | crated and pillaged by the rebellion. Through- 
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COMMONWEALTH. 








ago, in Portsmouth, and nine months ago, in 
rfolk, “These school-houses are yours,” and 


® “the streets swarmed with children on their way 


to the benches. “The children rejoiced ; be- 
lieved in “The Union,” worshipped the North, 
were proud to take its proffered hand and be- 
lieved in themselves because they were believ- 
ed in. Unstimulated by medals or promotions, 
urged on, only, by their own encouraging daily 
progress, their little feet marched right on in 
the school-paths as if they had learned the way 
a long while ago. And the prize of letters 
which they grasped as a novelty, when freedom 
first put it into their hands, has lost none of its 
hold on their reverence and affection. 

Even now, though government insures the 
negro his home, his children and his own tree- 


over. Government says, to-day, “This acre 
shall be yours, and its fruits shall feed your chil- 
’ and he raises his cabin, plants his seed, 
blesses “Uncle Sam Lincum,” and says, grate- 
fully and heroically, “makes me feel ob sum 
account.” 
The black man with a gun on his shoulder, and 


dren,’ 


a book in his hand. 

On the outskirts of Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
hundreds of black men have been throwing up 
carth-works, and in Portsmouth, are encamped 
two well-drilled regiments of negro soldier. 


and good mudsill appellations, such as Smith, 
Jones, Brown & Co., have assumed their places. 


fuse to resume business by-and-bye they will 


be the burial place of their names and memo- 
ries. 
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CONGRESSIONAL. 








ter might be read : 


WASHINGTON Ciry, Jan. 20, 1864. 
Sir: I was taken wholly by surprise at the 
| presentation of the resolution to expel me from 
| the Senate. I had not expected, or even thought 
_of any resolution which was made the ground 
| of that proceeding, or any one, or the whole of 
|the series producing any such movement. I 
| therefore avowed, in substance, distinctly, that 
| the mover of the resolution for my expulsion 
| mterpreted the resolution on which he based 
his action erroneously and injuriously to me. 
In offering those resolutions I had no purpose 
| to invite the Army to mutiny, or the people to 





Teachers early found their way into these sedition, or any yiolence whatever; but it was 


camps; and to them the men flocked as if sum- 


* rr } ve 
moned by an officer. They all begged for) ment cf their difficulties and reconstruction of | 


to exhort the whole people, North and South, | 


| to terminate the war by a constitutional settle- 


books, and they studied with an earnestness and | the Union; and that the series of resolutions 


attention refreshing to their teachers and to | 
themselves. And the harvest of success which | 


the loving teaching reaped was intoxicatingly 


remunerative,—for they learned with amazing | 


facility. There isa solemn impressiveness in | T¢port of its debates. And with this note, which 


the absorbing perseverance with which the older | 
men study their books. At the mastery of 


every new word, their eyes brighten as with a | 


happy thought. 


One day, when an unlettered class had taken 


| 
into its keeping the whole alphabet, and, like | 


hungry birds, was picking up words familiar to | 
the ear the whole line flashed, with brightening | 
faces, when, for the first time, it learned that | 
g-u-n spelled gun. I never fail to set a class | 
aflame by teaching it to spell “cotton,” “to- 
haces,” “sugar” and “corn.” And when it can 
really write the name of its “New Master,” in 
the White House, or of its various homes of 
refuge, its joy is unbounded. 

Scholars, in camps and in school houses, are 





eager to learn to write, and their imitative fac- 
ulty enables them to learn speedily and to write 
well. 


ery, “Give me a lesson !” can pick up learning | 


only by the crumb, and for such it is desirable 
that learning should be “made easy.” 

Why don’t primers contain the written as 
well asthe printed alphabet.” 

Who will publish and distribute ten thousand 
hooks, by which writing, as well as reading 


shall be “made casy” for the contrabands. “Sct 


copy” is easily lost. And I have known hun- 


dreds, visited on the farms, found in kitchens, | 


or met by the way-side, who, after being stimu- 
lated by an hour's profitable instruction, would, 
by themselves, have persevered through the al- 
phabet, and learned to write, if permanent copy 
On the fly leaf of 
all my gift books I write the alphabet with pen 
and ink, and there the dark ones find “writing 


had been left with them. 


made easy. 

Before we learned to beg, we put our hands 
on the hot shot houses of rebel batteries at Pig 
Point, and Pinner’s Point, and bore the heavy 
When 
we wanted pencils, we dropped our tiles there- 
On the tiles 
of rebel batteries the slave has learned to write 


slate tiles therefrom to our school-room. 
from and had them ad fibitum. 


With Anorledge he shall roof the shot-houses 
of the invincible battery of freedom, which it is 
his Heavenly Father's will that he shall man. 

CONTRABAND. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM NEW 
ORLEANS. 

You have doubtless heard much said concern- 
ing the latent Union sentiment, in Jeth’s king- 
dom, and may have cherished an innocent be- 
lief in its existence. If New Orleans can be 
taken asa fair type of the entire South, the 
people of the North might as well relinquish 
their pretty little theories, at once and forever. 
The open, undisyuised secesh feeling is still very 


strong. The majority of the citizens are de- 


votees of King Cotton and his premier Jeff. , 
The so called Union sentiment is steadily on, 


the inerease, but if we analyze the elements of, 


its strength, the conclusions are sufficiently un- 


satisfactory. The greater part of the Unionists 


are time servers whose affections are enlisted | 


on the winning side. As long as we are every- 
where victorious, these fellows are with us, but 
should reverses overtake us, and this city fall 
again into the hands of the rebels, they would 
prove as bitter Secessionists as they have been 
Inkewarm Unionists. ‘They have an eye on 
their extensive possessions, and fully realize that 
the tenure of property owned by rebels is alarm- 


ingly insecure. Thave the profoundest contempt 


but could not sacrifice their wealth; so they re- 


mained, took the oath and nominally are with 


us, but their hearts are over the lines. 


elass of Union men are noisy demagozues who 
see clearly the overthrow of the rebellion, and 


have determined to make a political somersault, 


| Suggestion. 


They believed in King Cotton, 


A second 


would not fairly admit of any other construc- 
tion; all of which I now reaflirm. 


in this form, to place it upon the records of the 
Senate, it having as yet only appeared in the 


request -you to lay before the committee, I 

submit the case on my part to its action. 
Yours, &e., Gakretr Davis. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Military 

Affairs of the Senate. : 

Mr. Howarp.—Mr. President, the temper 
exhibited in the letter of the honorable mem- 
ber from Kentucky just read from the Chair 
seems to indicate certainly to my mind a regret 
that his resolutions have placed him in this un- 
pleasant predicament; and I desire now to say 
to the Senator from Kentucky that, if such be 
the fact, and he desires leave te withdraw the 


resolution of the Senator from Massachusetts 
for his expulsion, I shall certainly be very happy 
to grant him the leave so far as I am concerned, 
and I presume that will be the universal sense 
of the Senate. 

Mr. Davis.—The Senator from Mishigan 
has paused, I suppose, that I may respond to his 
Having declared generally the 
meaning of those resolutions, I adhere to them. 


resolutions which are the foundation of the | 


Teachers are so few, that hundreds who | | wilt never withdraw them, never, never. 


| Inthe Senate, on Wednesday, the 27th ult., 


| the bill to promote enlistments in the army be- | 


ing under discussion, Mr. Powell, of Ky., moved 
_to amend by striking out the section which pro- 
vides that the mother, wife, and children, of a 
slave who has served in our armies shall be 
free. Mr. Henderson, of Mo., was in favor of the 
motion, provided it applied only to slaves held 
by loyal men. Messrs. Grimes and Wilkinson 
opposed this. The resolution expelling Gar- 
rett Davis was then taken up. Mr. Morrill, of 
Me., made a speech in its favor, in which he 
; set Davis a squirming, by raking up the record 
that he made when he first came into the Sen- 
ate. 

The debate wasfurther continued by Messrs. 
Hale, Powell, Anthony, Lane of Ia., and Fes- 
senden, all in opposition to the resolution,—the 
Republican Senators contending that its pas- 
sage would be an infringement of the right of 
free speech. In the House, the same day, Mr. 
Kinney, the Mormon delegate, gave Fernando 

| Wood the raping that he ought to have re- 
ceived from some Republican member. 
The Confis- 
cation bill was then discussed by Smithers, of 
Del., in its favor; Mr. Morrill, of Vt., followed 
in a speech against the Reciprocity Treaty 
with Canada; Mr. W. I. Allen, of Til, made a 
vulgar and violent speech against the adminis- 


House enjoyed the scene hugely. 


tration and its measures, to which a few words 
in rejoinder were said by his colleague, Mr. Ar- 
nold. 

In the Senate, on Thursday, the discussion 
on censuring Garrett Davis’ was continued by 
Messrs Clark, Fortu; Howard, Johnson, and 
Mr. Wilson?then took the floor 


and withdrew the resolution, prefacing this ac- 


Fessenden. 


tion with a speech. 

The bill to encourage enlistments was then 
considered, when Reverdy Johnson advocated 
Mr. Powell's amendment. 

In the House, the same day, Fernando Wood 
threatened to filibuster on the passage of the 
Enrolment bill, but received little countenance. 
Finch, of O., and Edgerton, of Ta., made cop- 
perhead speeches, and Gen. Garfield, of Ohio, 
spoke earnestly and in an interesting manner 
on the policy of the war. 

The Senate did not sit on Friday or Satur- 
The 


claim of the Louisiana claimants to seats, with- 


day. ITouse, on Friday, discussed the 
out taking the question, and adjourned to 


Monday. 

The Senate did nothing of interest on Mon- 
day. The credentials of George R. Riddle, the 
suecessor of Mr. Bayard, from Delaware, were 
presented. Riddle is a copperhead, of the same 
stamp as his predecessor, and was formerly a 
member of the House. A resolution was offer- 
ed by Mr. Doolittle, of Wis., requiring the De- 


partments of the government whose affairs were 


eschew all their previous opinions, lead public subject of investigation to appear before the 


sentiment, and ride into power with the war 
eries of freedom and emancipation in their lips. 
‘These men are conspicuons in public meetings. 
emancipation leagues, secret Union socicties ; 


and wherever they ean bring themselves promi- ‘ 


nently before the public. 


ed : 


loved the Union from the beginning, with a 


pure unselfish love, and have been willing te 


sacrifice all in its behalf, are few, and mostly of 


the lower er middle classes. In mv humble 


judgment, one moderate sized omnibus would 


accommodate them all. 


ment among the native citizens is founded on 


tear, indifference and ambition. 


toundation ? 


of this section, through the instrumentality of 
the men of the North, who have settled here. 


and will settle here in the future. 


new life and energy into the sluggish veins of 


Southern life; they lay rude hands on the hal- 
lowed institutions of slavery, demolish the anti- 
quated, the absurd, the bad, and rear new fab- 
rics which shall give unwonted prosperity to 
this regenerated land. Yankee ingenuity will 
find more etlicient means to work the planta- 
tions, to govern the city, to promote commerce, 
to advance the highest interests of peace and 
civilization. As yet, of course, commerce has 
not assume its former colossal proportions, but 
despite guerrilla outrages, despite all the disad- 
vantages a state of warfare imposes, business is 
steadily on the increase. More vessels lie daily 
at the levee, new stores are opened, new firms 


Are they to be trust- 


The genuine umonists, those who have 


Thus the Union senti- 


Is it a secure 
But I look to the regeneration 


They infuse 


Senate Committee to eross-examine witnesses. 
Mr. Trumbull. (1...) opposed, and Mr. Grimes, 
(lowa,) advocated its passage 

In the House, a resolution looking to the sus- 
pension or repeal of the draft act was negatived 
by St ayes to 42 noes. Mr. Grinnell, of Iowa, 
offered the following : 

Whereas, The war policy of the Government 
» has brought into the service. as soldiers and la- 
borers, colored men and persons, claiming to be 
» held by the rebels. who have rendered invalua- 
ble service to the army ; and 

Whereas, The further employment of colored 
troops would relieve the demands for Northern 
labor, and prevent men of that section from be- 
ing taken trom their homes and industrial pur- 
suits; therefore 

Resoleed, That amore vigerous policy, in or- 


African descent in the army would meet the 
approbation of this House. 

This resolution was agreed to by a vote of 
80 yeas against 46 nays. 

The House then had an animated debate on 
the bill reviving the grade of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral. Mr. Garfield of Ohio, (recently Rosecran’s 
Adjutant) opposed it, as did also Stevens, of 
Pa.. Hubbard, of Conn., and Boutwell of Mass. 
—all Republicans. Messrs. Spaulding of O., 
(Rep.) and Boyd of Mo., (Dem.) declared in 
Farnsworth and Washburn of IIL, 
spoke in its favor, the latter indulging in a little 
self-glorification that he had been the early 
friend of Gen. Grant, when prejudice was strong 


its favor. 


If the citizens of New Orleans obstinately re- | 


The | 


der to secure a larger number of persons of 


become dealers in the great staples of the South. | the nays being Messrs. Ashley, Broomall, Bai- | Perry, amount to about £110,000. The “sale” | 
The French names of firms are becoming rarer, ley, Clay, Davis, of Maryland, Briggs, Garfield, drew together a large number of persons, but 


Grider, Hall, Higby, Hotchkiss, Hubbard, Jul-| the auctioneer could obtain no advance upon | 


ian, Longyear, Shannon, Upson, Williams. 
The bill was then passed, 96 against 41. 


| 
; 


ithe only independent bid offered—£50,000. 
| There was a reserve bid of £130,000, and the 


In the Senate, on Tuesday, Mr. Sumner’ ship, therefore, remains unsold. 
find that a new race has assumed control of the presented the petition of Richard Yates, Gov- 
commerce they once controlled, and it will be | ernor of Illinois, petitioning Congress to exer- by Gen. Butler during the past week : 
too late for them to regain their old position. cise its constitutional powers for the immediate | 
Poverty will overtake them and obscurity will | abolition of slavery throughout the United , ’ 
| States. Referred to the Committee on Slavery | ete of Norfoik, having a husband in the | 
and Freedom. Mr. Hale opposed the resolu- )° 
tion allowing department officers to appear be- | 


The following special order has been issued 


Fort Monroe, Jan. 24, 1864. 
SpecraL Orper, No. 24.—Mrs. Jennie 


ebel States, and having taken the oath of al- 
legiance on the 2nd, as she says, to save her 
property, and also having declared that her 


fore the Senate Committee. Mr. Sherman, of sympathies are with the South still, and that she 
| 


O., opposed the amendment to the enrolment 
' bill, which contemplates the retaining in servi- 


|. ‘Mr. Winsox’s resolution being up, onJan. | tude of wives and children of colored soldiers thies are. 
will, at the gift af land and letters his joy runs! 96th, Mr. Davis asked that the following let- | 20 are slaves of loyal masters. In the House, | 
g 


Mr. Chandler, of N.T., spoke against the confis- 
cation bill, and Mr. Davis, of the same state. 
Mr. Anderson, of Ky., replied in a spirited 
_manner to the speech of Allen, of Ill., made 


| last week. 











We have from Gen. Butler’s department an 
| official account of a recent disastrous expedi- 
' tion of Union troops up James River. The 
| force, which numbered ninety men, with one 
| piece of artillery, landed at Smithfield and 
marched inland. They encountered a superior 
| force of the enemy, and falling back to the riv- 


| 
| 
| er were reinforced by an armed transport. A 


I am prompted to make this disavowal again, | fight ensued, in which after our men had re- 


| pulsed several attacks the transport was disabled, 


| and blown up, and only ten men of the Union | 
Capt. | 
Lee, who commanded the expedition, was among | 


force escaped by swimming the river. 


the safe. 

The Baltimore American has the assurance | 
from a gentleman just from Richmond, who has 
gone to Washington to communicate with the 
| Government that the rebel authorities are tak- 
ing steps to propose to the federal government 
| to lay down their arms provided the President’s 
| amnesty proclamation be extended to their lead- 
ers. The story is in urgent need of confirma- 
tion. 


A dispatch from Huntsville, Alabama, of the | 


tired from Ringgold and Dalton. Some thought 
| they had gone north to join Longstreet and in- 
vade Kentucky; others that a large force. had 
gone to Mobile. The dispatch adds that an at- | 
tack was undoubtedly made upon Mobile about 


probably successful. 


A squad of ten guerrillas made a raid on the 
| Orange and Alexandria Railroad, at Cameron, 
a gravel siding, about 14 miles from the Orange 
' and Alexandria depot on the night of the 27th 
| inst. They fired on a gravel train, but did no 
| damage. They were pursued by a squad of cay- 
alry who captured one and wounded two. 
| On Friday last, our cavalry under Gen. Stur- 
gis advanced in the direction of Danbridge, 
forty miles from Knoxville, and on Saturday 
morning we drove the enemy’s videttes out of 
that village. A portion of our infantry, under 
| Gen. Parks, also moved upfbut learning that 
theenemy were in full force beyond Danbridge, 
they fell back to their former position. On 
Sunday morning, the enemy, seeing that we 


{ 
| had drawn back our cavalry as far as possible, | 
| 


‘made a desperate attack on our lines with 
| Hood’s and Bushrod Johnson’s Divisions, led by 
the Hampton Cavalry. Observing the desper- 


| ate determination of the enemy, Gen. Sturgis | 


ordered Col. McCook, commanding a division 
The 
charge turned the fortunes of the day, which up 
' to this time had been decidedly azainst us. Our 
total loss is about 150. On Sunday we fell 
back to Strawberry Plains. On the 19th Gen. 
| Sturgis fell back’ to Knoxville, and the same 
| evening crossed the Holston River, with the 


view of intercepting the enemy at Lewisville. 


| of Elliott’s cavalry, to charge the enemy. 


A correspondent of the Tribune, writing from 
Helena, Ark., under date of Jan. 13th,says there 
are now no restrictions in the cotton trade, and 
loyal persons, from Memphis to New Orleans, 
are allowed to exchange “greenbacks” for this 
commodity. The cotton trade past Helena, 
from the Mississippi and White Rivers, amounts 
to about 1,000 bales per week. ‘This cotton is 

purchased at from 25 to 40 cents, and is paid 
for in “greenbacks,” or supplies from trade 
stores licensed by the Treasury Department. 
The region of country along the Mississippi, from 
’ Helena to Vicksburg, and around the Yazoo, 
Sunflower, and White rivers, is still full of cot- 


ton. The cotton-burning madness of the rebel 


authorities never resulted in the destruction of 


a great amount, and it is safe to say that most 
of it, not confiscated by the rebels, or purchased 
by Northern capitalists, still remains piled up 
in cane brakes or concealed in the ground. 
The anchoring of a cotton boat off the Missis- 
| sippi shores, is at almost any time the signal for 
the arrival of planters offering cotton. No per- 
sons living below Helena, are now allowed to 
purchase supplics from trade stores amounting 
to more than enough to sustain the family pur- 


, chasing for one month. 
‘ 


All Treasury agents 
are now instructed to strike out all articles con- 
traband, or which could be of service to the 
Rebel army. 


Gen. Meade has been seriously ill at Phil- 


adelphia. He is now much better, but will be 


confined to his house tor several days vet. 
Gen. Roseerans arrived at St. Louis on the 

29th ult., and had a cordial welcome by the 

best citizens. 

The 


German Diet on Jan. 14, rejected. by a major- 


We have news from Europe to Jan. 17. 


ity of eleven to five votes, the proposal made 
by Austria and Prussia to the effect that the 


Contederation should at once summon the Dan- 


ish Cabinet to suspend the November Constitu- 
tion regarding Denmark and Schleswig, and 
should declare that a refusal to comply with 
this demand would be immediately followed by 
a military occupation of Schleswig by Federal 
troops. 
tatives thereupon, we are told, “declared that 
Austria and Prussia would take the matter in 
hand themselves.” Electoral Hesse and Meck- 
lenburg, having each one vote, and the follow- 


The Austrian and Prussian represen- 


ing states, viz. ; Lichstenstein, Waldeck, the two 
branches of Reuss, Schaumburg Lippe, Lippe 
Detmold, and Hesse Homburg, together having | 


one vote, agreed with Austria and Prussia. 


The case of the Pampero—the steamer which 
was recently seized on the Clyde—is about to 
be tried in the Court of Session at Edinburgh. 
It is alleged that the vessel was “equipped, fur- 
nished, and fitted out with intent” to be em- 


ployed as a Confederate cruiser. 


The Great Eastern was put up for sale at. 
againct him. Ona motion recommending Gen. | Liverpool, on Jan. 14, by order of the mort- 
Grant for the place, the vote stood 111 to 17— | gagees, whose claims, along with that of Mr. 


the 26th or 27th of January, and that it was 


hopes they will be successful, is to be sent 
through the lines and landed at City Point, so 
that she may be where her hopes and sympa- 


By command of — Maj.-Gen. BuTLer. 

Mrs. Graves was, in accordance with the 
above order, sent to City Point. 

| 


| MATTERS ABOUT HOME. 
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| CaF” The “Commonweattu” as an advertising medium, is 
unsurpassed, in this section. It circulates among the best 


| 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK. } classes for advertisers, and its subscription list is rapidly ex- 


| tending. Advertisers will please hand in their favors by 
Wednesday afternoon, to insure their insertion the same week. 
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| Fraternity LectvUres.—The second lec- 
_ ture of the supplementary course before the Par- 
| ker Fraternity was delivered in Music Hall Tues- 
day evening, by Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chi- 
‘cago. The hall was well filled and the projec- 
; tors of the course must have abundant reason 
to be satisfied with its pecuniary results. His 
subject: “The “Cheerful Aspect of the National 
Strife.” In closing he said that the effects of 
our struggle would be long, but there was a 
glorious future in store for us. 


OverseEERS OF Harvarp CoLLEGE.—At 
the close of the session of the Senate Monday 
| afternoon, a caucus was held to nominate can- 
didates for Overseers of Harvard College, to- 
day. The following gentlemen were nominated : 
S. M. Weld, of West Roxbury, Geo. N. Brooks, 


{ 


1 











MARRIAGES. 


In Roxbary, 1st inst.. by Rev. A. P. Putnam, Mr. H. T 
Wheeler to Miss Addie E., daughter of the late Barnum 
Field, Esq. 

In Cambridge, 3lst ult., Mr. George F. Holden, of Bangor, 
ser Co. A, 6th Me. Reg’t, to Miss Jennie Walier, of Cam- 

ridge. 

In South Reading, 3lst ult., Mr. Christian Rahr, of the 

Mass. Regiment, to Miss Elizabeth Monroe, of Readinc 
_In Franklin, 2d inst., by Rev. 8. Hunt, Mr. Howard M. 
Ticknor, of Boston, to Miss Helen F. Adams, of Franklin. 

In Winchester, 26th ult., Charles W. Underhill, of Galena, 

Ill., to Lora A., daughter of James A. Woodbury, Esq., of 


' Winchester. 





| 
| 
| 


-of Concord; John G. Whittier, of Amesbury ; | 


Francis E. Parker, of Boston; D. H. Mason, 


.of Newton, and Rev. Reuben T. Robinson, of | 


| Winchester, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 


| the resignation of Rev. Edward W. Clark. 


| By expenses paid ...........4. 00.0008 


In Orleans, Mr. Samuel §. Dale, of Boston, to Miss Mary 


E. Gould, of O. 





<< « @&- 
DEATHS. 
In this city, Sunday, 31st ult., Edward F. Keach, Manager 


of the Boston Museum. He had suffered from consumption | 


for some time. and the result was not altogether unexpected. 
Mr. Keach was born in Baitimore, in May, 1824, and was 
consequently about forty years old. He first came into no- 
tice some sixteen years ago at the National Theatre, as Cool, 
in *‘London Assurance,” a part, which although compara- 
tively trifling, he brought out in an original and striking 
manner. When Mr. Mestayer left the Museum, Mr. Keach 
took his place as leading man, and has been there ever since, 
except for a short time during which he was engaged in Phil- 
adelphia. He took the management of the Museum some 
three years ago, and has carried it on with remarkable suc- 
cess, appearing on the stage himself from time to time, when 
occasion called for it. He was not a great, but a good actor, 
and always a gentleman in deportment. He infused a spirit 
and vitality into his parts, which gained in full the interest 
of his audience. 

On Friday, 28th ult., Benjamin Burgess, a well-known 
merchant of this city, of the firm of Burgess & Sons, India 
Wharf, and for many years engaged in the Cuban trade, aged 
85 years. 
Boston in 1836. 


a 





bertisements, 


SHAWMUT 
Mutual Lean and Fund Association. 


A statement showing the actual financial condition of the 
Shawmut Mutual Loan and Fund Association, as appears by 
the books of the Corporation, January Ist, 1864: 


! Fi is. j rr . , 

; LIABILITIES a ) whole country, it will use whatever energy and influence it 
To entrance fees received. ...........- $1,354.00 | has, in the defense of the great principles of human right 
To dues Teceived, 0.0.0.0... se cceeuee 138,484.39 | and human elevation, which lie at the foundation of our in- | 
= interest received. ........ 0.000000. 15,078.95 | stitutions. 

fo fines received. ..........ceeececees 588.42 ; : ; . 

To comaens wend 1 "1a a | It aims chiefly, however, at being'a GOOD NEWSPAPER. 
Wo advanced versived.. 37500 In its columns will be found a complete History of the War, 
To transfer fee received... 4... 469.50 important Political or State Documents entire, proceedings of | 
fctemtdaddina nae... 19,891.37 Legislative bodies, summaries of European Intelligence, and 


—-—$177 256.38 | 





ASSETTS. 

By interest paid. ............ cee ee aes 2,701.85 | 
7,255.14 H 
By amount advanced on shares ....... 119,388.88 
coves 44,168.02 j 
| 





He was born in Sandwich, Mass., and came to | 


| PIANO FORTE DANCE MUSIC. 
| For Drawing Room and Parlor. 
| HOME CIRULE, containing 25 Marches and Quicksteps, 49 


| Waltzes, 31 Polkas, 6 Schottisches, 4 Redowas, 4 Mazurkas | 


| and Polka Mazurkas, 2 Varsoviennes, 1 Gorlitza, 4 Galopades, 
14 Cotillons and Quadrilles, and 44 Dances, Hornpipes, &c. 
|2 vols. Plain, #2.00; Cloth, $2.25; Cloth, full gilt, $3.00. 
| HOWES’ DRAWING ROOM DANCES, coutaining all the 
popular and fashionable Quadrilles, Cotillons, Fancy Dances, 
| &c., with every variety of the latest and most approved fig- 
ures and calls for the different changes. $1.50. 
| PARLOR COMPANION. A collection of favorite Songs, 
Duets, Waltzes, Marches, Polkas, Dances, &c. $1.50. 
| Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Publishers, 


277 Washington Street. 


In Clubs at $1.25 per Year. 


| 
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THE WEEKIY 
NEW YORK EVENING POST 
CONTINUES UNDER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OP 
Wm. Cullen Bryant and Parke Goodwin, 
Who are assisted by some of the 
First Writers of the Day. 


In their efforts to make the Evextne Post 
THE BEST PA?’ER PUBLISHED. - 





The present high position attained by the Evening Post as 
one of the leading metropolitan journals is the result of the 
fearless and hearty support it has always given to the great 
principles of 


Equal Justice and Freedom to All. 


It earnestly approves the war for the Union; it holds up 
the hands of our brave soldiers in the field; and it opposes 
treason in all shapes, whether open, as at the South, or co- 
vert and sneaking, as at the North, At the same time it is 
the enemy of all undue exercise of power, of all kinds of po- 
| litical jobbery and corruption, and insists upon economy in 
expenditures, and a strict adherence to the Constitution. 





| Pledged to no party, and looking only to the interest of the | 


news from all parts of the world, accurate reports of finan- 


| cial and commercial matters, trustworthy Correspondence, 
and a carefully selected Literary Miscellauy, comprising Po- | 


etry, Reviews of New Works, with liberal extracts, Gossip 
and Anecdotes—the whole forming an excellent variety, in 
which every reader will discover something to his taste. 





By amount paid withdrawals .... 
| By cash on hand..... See cohee an wKa wus 3,742.49 nits eee | Terms always in Advance. 
—— Ti twob. } r % . 2, ee 
Signed, SAMUEL B. KROGMAN, President. | Weekly Evening Post 
LEVL WILKINS, Secretary. \ Published every Wednesday. 
23—1w WHEN ADDRESSED WITH EACH SUBSCRIBER'S NAME: 
pee tela as renee Y 5 : wae One copy, one year, - . - - - - $2.00 
(’ | | f M h | Three copies, one year, - + = = = 5.0 
7 ay «Al AJ ‘jy . ; . > 
j Ny Five copies, one year, 4 fe . is - 8.00 
ommonwealth of Massachusetts, | Hrecoptes one sear = 5 809 


The review by Major-General Burnside of | 


nesday afternoon, and was a brilliant affair. 
The members of the Legislature and city gov- 
ernment were present. 


Surgeon-General Dale has received a list of | 


names of Massachusetts soldiers in hospitals in 
New York and vicinity from Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1863. The following statistics are presented : 
Total number reported, 428; admissions, 120 ; 
transfers, 205 ; returned to duty, 82; discharged 
from service, 16. : 


AMERICAN BANK Notre Reporter.—We 


have received the American Bank Note Report- | 
| unteers, in certain cases which may arise in the respective 


er for February, published by 8S. E. Cohen, Phil- 
adelphia. The important features of the Re- 
porter are,that it is issued simultaneously in New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Cincinnati 
that the National banks are separated from the 
State, thus facilitating reference—and that its 
compilation of counterfeits is very full. In the 
‘interim of its publication, “The Dial,” a daily 


scribers whenever a new counterfeit note ap- 


| pears. 

| GrERMAN EMIGRANT Socrety.—At a gen- 
_eral meeting of this society, held on the 26th of 
January, at the Orpheus Club Room, the fol- 


31st. ult., states that the rebel army had re-' the troops in camp at Readville took place Wed- | 


| GENERAL ORDER, No. 7. 


| 
| formation and guidance of all concerned : 


banking paper, is sent gratuitously to all sub- | 


| CIRCULAR.’ 





HeapQuaRtTeERs, Boston, Jan. 29, 1864. 
The following circular from the War Department is hereby 


promulgated for information : 


WaR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WasuitnGTon, January 25, 1864. 


To provide for the discharge and re-muster of Veteran Vol- 


States, the following Regulations are announced for the in- 





1. Enlisted men, away from their respective regiments and | 
companies, on Recruiting Service, at a Draft Rendezvous, or | 
on other detached service, which prevented them from being | 
discharged and re-mustered with their proper commands in | 
the field, may be discharged and re-mustered in their respec- 
tive States ; provided, they were placed on the aforesaid De- 
tached Duty by Order of the Department, Army or Corps 
Commander, to which their regiments or companies belong, or 
in which they were serving at the date the Order detaching 
them was issued. 

2. Enlisted men who were not within the re enlistment 
limits at the time their commands were furloughed, and who, 
in consequence of a declaration of intention to re-enlist, were 
permitted to go on furiouzgh with their commands, may, 
upon their coming within the limits, (ie. have served two i 


| years) be discharged and re-mustered in the States. 


lowing members were elected officers for this | 


year — 

President, Julius Elson; 
John Schumacher; Treasurer, H. C.. Lauter- 
‘bach; Secretary, Geo. Papendick. 


Vice President, 


Vistrors.—General Mc Dowell together with 
General Keyes, were in this city on public busi- 
ness, on Monday last. 

Reser Prrsoners.—The detachment of reb- 
el prisoners which arrived in this city on Sun- 

‘day evening, under the charge of the Chicago 
Zouaves, are now on board the U. S. Receiving 
Ship Ohio, at the Charlestown Navy Yard, un- 
dergoing the preliminary preparations for ser- 
vice in the navy. 

Tue Triat or Epwarp P. Jerrries, on 
a charge of obtaining goods by false pretences, 
has been occupying the attention of the court 
for the past week. 

His ca e was finished Tuesday. 
after being out nearly four hours, returned a 

verdict of “guilty on the first and second counts 

of the indictment; not guilty on the third.” 

This verdict covers the whole fraud charged to 

have been committed. The third count merely 
alleged a different owner for one parcel of the 
property. The court ordered the defendant to 
recognize in $25,000 for his further appearance, 
and the District-Attorney said he should this 
morning nol. pros. the other indictments. 

Tue Icr Crop. The 
thinks this crop will be larger this season than 

The following is its 


Commercial Bulletin, 


for many previous years. 
estimate of what has already been secured :— 





Tons. 

Fresh Pond, J. Hittinger and Tudor Co............- 125,00) 
TAeihe POs ic PEGMNMOe ko has Sawa cs ccsce co encnes 15.000 
Spy Pond, D. Draper and others. ................646. 40,00 
Quannopowit Lake, Reading, Read & Bartlett....... 20,000 
Wenham Pond, Salem, Pieree & Hall and others. ... 20.000 
Horn Pond, Woburn, D. Draper and others......... 20.000 
Chelmsford. Addison Gage & Co... ccc. cece eee eee 13.000 
Groton, Addison Gage & Co... 0... ck eee ene 2.000) 
Total...... {MMMM le sa caus od wed e wee eek ae 225.00) 


GOVERNMENT Dves, hereafter, must all be 
paid in United States notes or bank notes issued 
hy United States authorities, orders to that ef- 
fect having been issued from Washington. 


-<.- @&- -—_ Be 


ITEMS. 





The value of the flax growth in Ireland last 
year was upwards of £40,000,000. 

A hard-shell Baptist preacher, in diseoursing 
about Daniel in the lion’s den, said: “And 
there he sot all night long. looking at the show 
tor nothing; and it didn’t cost hima cent!” 

It is said that the government are about to 
open the ports of Newbern, Brownsville, and 
Fernandina, to the commerce of the world. 

The poet Bryant has two brothers living in 
Illinois, both well-to-do farmers. One of them 
is U.S. collector of internal revenue for the 
congressional district in which Peoria is sit- 
uated. 

The new call for troops was rendered neces- 
sary by recent advices from the South. 

Everybody has heard of the famous letters that 
passed between the adverse chiet’s of Sir O’Con- 
nel and Tyrone, the most laconic correspond- 

ence in history : 

“Pay me my tribute, or if you don’t— 

“O'CONNELL.” 
“I owe you no tribute, and if I did— 
“O'NEILL.” 

There is a movement, which will probably be 
successful, to move the capital of Maine trom 
Augusta to Portland. 


Haven last week, who was one of the famous 
“six hundred” immortalized by Tennyson. 


The First National Bank of New Orleans 


ult. 


| armies in which their commands served, 


3. Enlisted men who were on furlough in the States. prior 
to their companies or regiments being sent thereto, will, at the | 
expiration of their furloughs, be returned promptly to the | 
there to be dis- 
charged and re-mustered as Veterans, if they are entitled to 


| it. 


4. Enlisted men, other than the foregoing, suchas stck and | 
convalescents in hospitals, stragglers, those wregularly de- 
tached from their companies and regiments, §c., §c., will, in 
no case, be discharged and re-mustered. 

Commanders and other officers, under whose control such 
persons may be, will take immediate measures to return them, 
at the earliest possible date, to the armies to which their reg- 
iments and companies belong, there to be discharged and re- 
mustered, if entitled to it. If returned and re-mustered 
prior to March Ist, 1854, they will receive the increased Vet- 
eran Bounties, as now authorised. 

5. The Regulations as set forth in General Orders, No. 359, 
series of 1863, will be applicable to the discharges and re- 
musters as herein authorized; the Chief Mustering Officer 
for the State, and his Assistants, performing the duties as- 
signed the Commissaries and Assistant Comimissaries of Mus- 
ters. In so far as relates to the appointment of a Recruiting 
Officer, the Chief Mustering Officer will act, as set forth, for 


! a regimental commander, (Paragraph 4.) 


The jury, | 
Jury 


A young Englishman was sworn in at New : 


was opened for business purposes on the 18th | 


Rolls must be promptly forwarded as directed in Paragraph 
E. D, TOWNSEND, 
Assistant-Adjutant-General. 
By order of His Excellency, Joun A. ANDREW, Governor 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General 


15, Mustering Regulations. 


and Commander-in-Chief. 


23— 





Orrice oF PAYMASTER OF St Te Bovcntigs, } 
State Howse, Jan. 25, LSO4. f 
Notice to Reeenlisted Voluntcers of 
Massachusetts Regimens. 


Pay Rolls of the following re-enlisted Regiments have been 

received at this office : 
SECOND INFANTRY, 
ELEVENTIL INFANTRY, 
FIFTEENTIL INFANTRY, 
SIXTEENTIL INFANTRY. 
SEVENTEENTH INFANTRY, 
NINETEENTIL INFANTRY, 
TWENTIETH INFANTRY. 
TWENTY-THIRD INFANTRY, 
TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY, 
FIRST BATTERY LIGIIT ARTILLERY, 
THIRD + a 4 
FIFTH vg e - 
SEVENTH = es : 
FIRST HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
FE. P. BOND, 
J. F. B. MARSHALL, 
3 Paymaasters of Mass. Bounties 


“—— 


RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 





Popular Edition. 





In the first edition of this work it was deemed advisable, ; 


for the sake of absolute accuracy, to retain the figures used 
in the original. A large demand for the work having arisen, 
the publishers have determined, in order to render it more 
convenient for general reference. to issue a POPULAR EDITION, 
in which the approximate values are rendered in American 
measures, etc. ” 

The universal testimony of the most eminent men of the 
nation is, that in this momentous crisis **the friends of free- 
dom throughout the country can do nothing more @ffeectual 
to promote the cause of emancipation than to aid in the cir- 
culation of this book.” 


And an extra copy to the getter up of each club of ten. 
WHEN A CLUB IS SUNT TO ONE ADDRESS. 
Tn order to encourave the formation of Clubs in places 
where only singie copies are now taken, we have decided to 
offer the following inducements : 


4 copies, one year, to one address, - - $5.00 


8 : : - Woo 
14 “ te “ a m= - 20.00 
20 “ Py ia e ™ -: 25.00 


Not less than four copies may be ordered at a time. 
An extra copy of the Weekly will be sent for each Club of 
twenty at this rate. 





Semi-Weekly Evening Post. 


Published every Tuesday and Friday. 


One copy, one year, - - - - - - $2.00 
Two copies, one year, - - - - = 5.00 
Five copics, one year, - - - - - 12.00 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - - 22.50 


A copy of the Weekly, one year, or of the Semi-Weekly for 
six months, will be sent to any person who sends us a Club 
of ten Semi-Weekly. 

A copy of the Semi-Weekly one year will be sent for every 
club of twenty at above rates. 


Daily Evening Post. 


One copy, one year. delivered by carrier, — - $11.00 
One copy, one year, sent by mail, - - - 10.00 
One copy, one month, - - - - - 1.00 





CLERGYMEN are supplied by mail at the following rates : 
Daily, $8 per annum; Semi-Weekly, $2.25; Weekly, $1.50. 


aad 


Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





Specimen Copies 
will be sent free to all who desire it. 





Address 
Wwe. Cc. BRYANT & CO., 
OFFICE OF TILE EVENING POST, 


Nassau Street, corner of Liberty, 


23— NEW YORK. 
THE COMMONWEALTIL, 
FOR 
THE SOLDIERS. 


ARMY FUND. 

We appeal to our friends to aid us in sending the Common- 
wealth to our brave boys in the field. We furnish a very 
large ainount of reading matter fora single sheet, and all of 
just the character which the soldiers of Freedom need, and 
willenjoy. Next to an autograph letter, nothing so helps to 
relieve the monotony of camp-life in winter quarters, as a 
good newspaper. 

We furnish just such a paper. For some months at least, 
the Commonwealth will devote most of its colymns to the 


great question of ReconstRUcTION, to original discussion by 


, the best thinkers of Massachusetts, and to selections from 


the ablest journals of the country. Our brave soldiers, who 
are the true reconstructionists, will derive great aid, higher 
inspiration and practical wisdom from the theories of phil- 
anthropists, and especially from the suggestions of men and 
women who have given to these questions the earnest thought 
of years. For the comfort of the soldiers, and for the good 
of our cause, send the Commonicealth into the eamp. 
| For fifteen dollars we will send ten copies to any order, or 
at the same rate for any number of copies. 
Let all the friends of the soldiers send in their orders. 
21— 
WANTED, 
One or two business young men. to act as Canvassing 
Agents. 


To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
14— 


| Apply in person at this office. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS FOR THE 
NEW 


YEAR. 





Manafactured and for Sale by 
THOMAS GROOM & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL, 

82 State St., near Merchants’ Row, Boston. 





Ledgers, Invoice, Wastes, 
Records, Sales, Cash, 
Journals, Letters, Doc .et, 
KCeyg KCoe Ke 
They also manufacture to order all the varieties required 
for B anks, Insurance and Railroad Companies, Church and 
Society Records, Time Books, and Registers for Hotels, Steam- 
boats, &e. 
Diaries for 1864 of various manufactures, in great variety, 
all sizes and bindings. 
The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie Association have 
' three times awarded to Thomas Groom & Co. a Silver Medal 
for superior Account Books. 14—3 
THE GLOBE: 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF CONGRESS. 


I did not publish a Prospectus on the last page of the Con- 
cressional Globe of the last session as had been my custom for 
the preceding sessions. because, owing to the hizh prices I 
had to pay for materials, I did not believe I could afford to 
print it at the prices for which I had invariably printed it 
But I have concluded to print it at those rates as lonz as this 
war continues, unless I shall find that the loss on it is too 
great for ine to bear 

The Daily Globe and the Congressiona’ Globe and Appen- 
dix will be published during the next session of Congreas, 
(which will be a long one.) to convene in this city the first 
Monday in next December 

The Daily Globe will contain a full report of the debates 
in both branches of Congress: also. the news of the day, to- 
gether with such editorial articles as may be suggested by 


| passing events 

| The Congressional Globe and Appendix will contain a re- 
port of all the debates of the session, revised by the speakers, 
| the messages of the President of the United States, the re- 


ports of the heads of the Executive Departments, the laws . 


passed during the session. and copious indexes to all. They 

will be printed on a double royal sheet, quarto form. each 

sheet containing sixteen royal quarto pages, and usually 
| make about 4,00 pages for a long session 


The Congressional Globe and Appendix pass free through 





py ere eae ee 8.150 | the mails of the United States, under a joint resolution of 
eee Congress passed the 6th of August, 1542. 
Alse—New Editien of i 
- ’ > i TERMS. 
THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. | For one copy of the Daily Globe during session. ....... $6.00 


By M. Cochin. 





Peablished by 


WALKER, WISE & CO., 


BOSTON. 
2-—l1w 


| For one copy of the Congressional Glove and Appendix 
| Qube Qeetbtinwies > os iis ose cca eaelse ce 

The Daily Globe may be taken for one or more months. at 
the rate of $1 per month. Subscriptions for the Congres- 
sional Gicle and Appendix must be for the entire season. 





Amusements, 
BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS. 
| NEW MINSTREL HALL AND AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
Corner Summer and Chauncy Sts. 


MONDAY, Jan. 4, and every Evening at 7}, and Saturday 
Afternoon at 2}. 
REVIVAL OF SALLY COME UP. 

Three Contrabands—Read mea Letter from Home—Five 
Minutes with Hamlet—Kssence of Old Virginny—Feats of 
Agility by the Modern Hercules, R. Bishop Buckley—Gold is 
Postage Stamps—Black Yer Boots. 

Doors open at 6 in the evening; Saturday afternoon at 1. 
Ticket office open from 10 A.M. tol P.M. Tickets 25 cents. 
| Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


Aroertisements, 


** Free discussion, bold investigation, and clear statement.” 











| 

| BEECHER’S NEW BOOK: 

| REDEEMER AND REDEEMED. 

; AN 

INVESTIGATION OF THE ATONEMENT, 
i AND OF 


ETERNAL JUDGMENT. 
By Rev. Charles Beecher, 
OF GEORGETOWN, MASS., 


Whose recent trial for *‘heresy”’ has excited so much atten- 
tion. 


CONTENTS, 

Ancient Theology. 
Scholastic Theory. . 
Attack on the Scholastic Theory. 
New England Theory. 

Attack on the New England Theory. 
The Cross to Destroy Satan. 
Agage!. 

The Anointed Cherub. 

Son of God. 

Only Begotten. 

The First Born. 
Dethronement of Lucifer. 
Purification of Heaven. 
Heavenly Fatherland. 
} The Natural Man 

Melchisidec. 
The Order of Melchisidec. 
The Ordeal. 

‘he Advocate. 

Divine Sorrow. 

Eternal Judgement. 

Condition of the Lost, 

The World Convinced. 

The Vial in the Air. 

Universal Power. 





1 vol., elegantly printed and handsomely bound. 
Price $1.50. 


LEE & SHEPARD. 
Publishers, 
119 Washington Street, Boston. 


U.S. 5e20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


M. BOLLES & CO., 


No. 90 State Street. 


29__Ow 
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PROPOSALS. 


CoLLector’s OFFICE, 
Custom House, Boston, Jan. 20, 1864. § 


In pursuance of the lith Section of an Act of Congress 
the 26th day of August, and Treasury Instructions of the 
22u day of September, 1862, Sealed Proposals will be received 
at this office until 12 o'clock noon of Saturday, the 20th Feb- 
ruary next, for furnishing the articles hereinafter mentioned 
for one year, for the use of the several departments of the 


Custom House in this distriet. Each article is to be of the 


best quality and be approved prior to delivery, viz: 

Blank Books, and ruled to pattern, 4 Russia or sheep and 
cloth or full sheep, bound plain, patent or whip- 
stitched. 

1. Books of 6 quires each, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Poat, 
Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, Imperial. 
2. For each additional quire. 
3. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
4. Ditto same as above, printed headings, ruled and cross- 
ruled to pattern. 
5. For each additional quire. 
6. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
7. Deduct same as above. Printed on one side, ruled and 
| cross-ruled to pattern. 
| &. For each additional quire. A 
9. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
10. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled and 
cross-ruled, to pattern. 
11. For each additional quire. 
12. Deduct per quire for less than 6 quires. 
| 13. Alphabets cut in any of above books. 
14. Alphabets single. bad 
Blank Books, 4 sheep and marble paper, ruled to pattern. 
15. 5 quires, Book, Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, 
Royal, S. Royal. Imperial. 
| 16. For each additional quire. 
' 17. Deduet per quire for less than 5 quires. 
, 18. Ditto same as above. Printed heading, ruled and cross- 
| ruled to pattern. 
19. For each additional quire. 
20. Deduct per quire for less than 5. 
22. Ditto same as above. Printed on one side, ruled to pat- 
tern. 
23. For each additional quire. 
24. Deduct for less than 5 quires. 
25. Ditto same as above. Printed on both sides, ruled to pat- 
tern. 
26. Fer each additional quire. 
27. Deduet for Jess than 5 quires. 
28. Alphabets cut in any of the above books; do. single. 
Memo. and Blank Books. Sample at office. 
29. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9. 
Envelopes, scif-sealing, White, Buff, or Straw colored. 
30. 44,5, 54. 6.7, 8. 9, 1. 
5L. Pen Holders, 2 kinds, per doz. 
32. Erasers. 
33. Ivory Paper Folders, per doz 
84. Glass Ink Stands, 2 sizes, per doz. 
35. Barometer Ink Stands. 
36. ba % be with racks, per doz 
| 87. Maynard & Noves’ Ink, per gallon, quart and pint. 
3S. Blue Writing Finid, quarts, pinta, per doz. 
39. Red Ink, (iuyot's. 
40. s+ & Tuttle & Moore's 
41. Pen Racks. 
42. Paper Weights. 
43. Faber’s Biack Lead Pencils, per doz. 
| 44. Star Mg ae = 
! 45 be 





oD. - rubber heaca 
46. Paper Seals, per dozen boxes. 
47. Black Sand, per galion 
42. Sealing Wax, red and black, per lb 
49. Red Tapes, No. 21, 24. 32, per doz. 
fu. Cotton Twine, per Ib. 
| 61. Linen ek 
62. Mucilage, per quart. 
ie. fi per dozen bottles with brash 
54. India Rubber, per Ib.. in boxes. 
55. Pens, Gillot’s, 393, OOM, 551, and 603. 


Bh. 7 Magnum Bonum, 
, 66. Washington Medaiion. 
| AT se Comer'’s Own, Nos. 2, 3 and 4. 
Dx. Knives, Rogers’ or Hassam’s, 4 blades, per sample. 
59 we cea 6s g « rm 
tu. Ebony Rules. § sides, 12, 18, 24 inches. 
“1 BS : flat. 12, 1s. 24 


62. Boxwood Rules, 1 foot. with inches and eighths. 
63. Paper, best Wove or Laid Com’l Note, per ream 
x 3 as Congress Letter, per ream. 
tuled and eross-ruled; per quire, of following sizes, 24 
perfect sheets : 
65. Letter, Cap, Demi, Medium, Royal, §. Royal and Iimpe- 


rial. 
66. Yellow P. O. Paper, per ream. 
67. Manila Wrapping, . 
6%. Thin Manila, 
64. Pink Blotting. 2 
| 70. Thick Blottingaper sheet. 


' 71. Binding Official Correspondence. See sample. 
i 9 “ : 


fa. U.S. Laws, and other Pub. Doc. See sample. 
73 Conveyances 

74 ee Enrolinenta. 

wh. Registers, 

7H. “ Enrojiments, 4 sh. or marble 

ii + Keyisters, vs sy 

7s Abstract pasteboard cover, 1 sheet to 3 quires, 


average size. 
File Bilis. each 
dinding in full -heep, 4 Russia or sheep and cloth, 
the following sizes, 
8). Letter. Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Koyal, 
Tinperial. 
Do. in half sheep and marble paper. 

81. Letter Cap, Demi. Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
linperial. : 
Blanks on best wove or laid paper. Printed headings 
and ruled to pattern, 24 perfect sheets to quire 

Letter, Cap. Demi, Folio Post, Medium, Royal, 8. Royal, 
Itt. perial 
&2. 5 quires. 
3. 5 quires 
m4 10 quires 
85. | ream 
Do. printed on one ride, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern 
Letter, Cap, Demi, Folio Post, Medium. Koyal, 8. Koyal, 
Imperial 
£6. 8 quires 
87. 5 quires 
mS. 10 quires 
*&9 1 reain 
Do. printed on both sides, ruled and cross-ruled to pattern 
Letter, Cap, Deri, Fulio Post, Medium, Royal, &. Royal, 
Imperial. 
87. 3 quires 
RA. 5 quires. 
8G. 10 quires 
9. 1 ream 
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9]. Steamer Passes and Spirit Certificates, per sample, per 
We 

92. Printing Envelopes, }, 4, or full M Letter size 

93 ¥ 4 “Document size 


Printed headings, Printed, Copperplate or Lithograph. 
94. Note, per ream. 
95. + “ 
5. 
97. do. on half sheet. 
Persons offering will please follow the preceding arrange- 
ment of articles as specified. 

The above named articles are to be delivered from time to 
time. in quantities, as they shall be required, on the Collec- 
tor’s order. or some person appointed by him, and are to be 
paid for monthly after the bills have been examined, with 
the orders and contract specimens of each article proposed 

for may be seen at this office. 

No nominal bids will be received. 

Persons offering to furnish the above articles at the lowest 
price shall receive a contract for the same on the execution 
of a bond with sureties satisfactory to the Collector for the 
faithful performance of the same, under forfeiture of twiee 
the contract price in case of failure. 

Proposals must be addressed to the Collector, and properly 


do. on half sheet. 
letter, * 


No attention will be paid to any order unless the MOneY indorsed, that they may be kept sealed until the day named 


JOHN C. RIVES. 


accompany it. 
21— 


Washington City. Oct. 28, 1863 


for opening the same. J. Z. GOODRICH, Collector. ° 
22-40 
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BOSTON: FRIDAY, MARUI 5, 1854 








THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE 80 UTH. 


Two types of civilization early took root in 
America. One first permanently established 
itself in the Southern States of our Republic, at 
Jamestown, Va., in 1607. The other made its 
home at Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1620. The 
founders had some things common to them all. 
They were mainly Englishmen. They acknowl- 
edged their allegiance to the British Crown. 
They were alike exiles from the land of their 
nativity. But they who went to Jamestown 
were largely such as were exiled by reason of 
their crimes and vices—for offenses against 
morality, or property, or life. On the contrary, 
they who directed their steps to the northern 


latitude, were such as exiled themselves by 


reason of their stubborn and unconquerable vir- 


tués—from a determination not to acquiesce in 
what had come to be in their judgment legal- 


ized wrong anderror. Planted in Virginia, the 


influences of the men and institutions they es- | 


tablished, after more or less of resistance and 


questioning, soon pervaded the other Southern 
Colonies when established. From Plymouth, 
also, proceeded the men and the laws which 
have made the northern section of the Kepub- 
lic the home of education, refinement and hap- 
piness. Though bound together by a national 
compact, the divergencies in habits, laws and 
policy, between these sections have been so 
marked, that the wise of all times and both the 
opposing elements, have seen their absolute in- 
compatibility. Mr. Seward was one of the last, 
not first, statesmen, who announced their “ir- 
repressible conflict.” 
Daniel Defoe is 
reader only as the writer of Robinson Crusoe. 


known to the American 


His other writings attract but little the general 
mind; his history of the *Great Plague in Lon- 
contagion he confronted and 


don,” which 


breathed, and of the “Great Storm,” the devas- 
t‘afion of which he witnessed, though written 
in that style which has made his great fiction so 
fascinating for minds of every degree of matiuri- 
ty and culture through so many years, is little 
read by even the best cultivated minds of this 
century. Tfis novels are even less regarded. 
Dickens, and Scott, and 


wer have driven his Leoks from our 


Thackeray, and Bul- 
shelves. 
Yet there is ia his pages much to amuse, and 
Detoe was a 


eyen more to lustruct. philoso- 


pher, and thoughtful in his mirth and his sat- 
ire. Let us see how nearly he touched the con- 


Moll 


Flanders he has presented a fair type of the 


ditions of our time and prosperity. dn 


' we ° ° ‘ 
early as well as the late Virginia character. 


Amid the horde of maleiactors, prostitutes, ad- 
venturers, speculators, who laid the roundations 
of the new Sraite at Jamestown in 1607, Ed- 
ward Maria Wingfield, and Moll 
Flanders, of ficou, on the side of infamy and 


history, 


diseredit, are noo less conspicuous than John 
Smith, the hero, the statesman and the patriot, 
ide of Untor- 


on the s true glory and renown. 


tunately, this Botany Bay nurtured to life, and 


thus perpetuated too many of the lineage of 


Wingtield and Moll Flanders. A large infu- 
sion of her bastardized blood is traceable in the 
annals and the men of Virginia. Many of her 
statesmen, and her highest civilization, within 
the memory of us who vet live, merely illustrate | 
the peculiar virtues of Moll Flanders, as drawn 
by Defoe,—one of the carliest and most con- 
spicuous matrons of the “Old Dominion,” an 


exile, by her vicious lite, from the friends of her 


youth and the land of her birth. She was 


warmly weleomed, and carefully nourished by 


the lazy and dissolute founders o 
greatness, while the manly and resolute virtues 
of John Smith brought him into discredit, and 
finally drove him from the colony. We are in- 

debted to this fiction of Defoe for the glimpse 
¢ of this versatile and vicious female, which ex- 

hibits, in a light so strong, the character and ten- 

dencies of the mothers of that: colony—the fa- 
thers have been sketched in yet more unequiy- 
ocal colors. During his long lite Defoe gave his 
mind and thoughts to the discussion of those 
general causes which affected the political con- 
A hundred years: be ‘ore 
thoughts 


to the guillotine and 


dition of mankind. 


the faet, he heralded the which 


brought the Jourbon 
plunged France into her Revolution. In the 
he taught great 


enise of fictitious narrative 


truths. Lord Chatham publicly quoted one of 
his novels as a genuine record of fact. Dr. 
Johnson, who criticises Shakspeare, and with 
singular effrontery ventures to suggest amend- 
ments of his works, accepts Detoc’s tales as 
truth, and regrets that his voluminous writings 


As Dickens, in 


the vices and evils about him in his novels, so 


] assails 


are so short. our time, 


Defoe in his day arraigned the abuses and mis- 
conduct which he had opportunity to discuss. 

weker atter 
f his best 


In the writings of these men, the 
the truth of history will find some ot 
materials. It is true of others what Boutrienne 
has said of Sir Walter Scoti 
his tacts in writing his novels, and let his imag- 


untontrolled 


came to write his lite of Napo- 


that he exhausted 


ination and taney have full and 
swing when he ; 
In Wacklord Squeers, not an imaginary, 


is gibbeted forevermore be- 


leon. 
but a real monster 
in the 


fore the civilized world—no law hbrary, 


long future, will contain: the complete history 
and character of the English Court of Chance- 
ry, which has not Bleak House” upon its 
shelves; and no gallery or pantheon of the 
English lawyers will command the 
attention of mankind trom which AML. Tul- 


Vholes, and Conve 


Carboy, and Sampson Brass, 


admiration 


or 


kinghern, and Mr. rsation 


king 
Rise and Mr. ( 
absent. 


- shall Le 
In dike manner. whoever would caretullv 

study the questions that rise in his path in 

America, to-day, I 


should begin with a perusal oi 
“Moll Flanders’—a type herself of the early 


permanent settlers of the Sor uthern colonies, in 
her history is disclosed the prevailing moral and 
political tendency of the early fathers and moth- 
ers of that land. “De; 


thieves and rogues made by 


wend upon it,” savs she. 
“there are more 
that one Prison of Newgate, than by all the 
Clubs and Sovieties of villains im the nation. 
“Tis that cursed place that halt peoples this col- 
ony of Virginia. Many a Newgate-Bird be- 
comes a great man, and we have several jus- 
tices of the peace, officers of the trained bands. 
and magistrates of the town they live in, that 
have been burned in the hand.” Here ts an an- 
cestry, which, by diligent culture and develop- 
ment, might well produce after two handred 
years a magistrate like Floyd, and an ambassa- 
dor like Mason. And if that proud, insolent 
Virginian.employs his jeisuce as be mey now,that 
h+ lurks about the streets of London in the ser- 
vice ofa confederacy net recognized to cxist 
anywhere on the face of the earth, he may, no 
doubt, in the ancient and musty records of its 
criminal courts trace his lineage directly back, 


f Virginia's | 


| soctety in. which vice overcame virtue and hon- 


_ pended in paying everybody but the producer Ho obtain 


| —evervbody 


tened ‘the earth that has produced the crops. 








a 


THE oe 














both on the fathers’ and the mothers’ side, to | But white and black sche alike has gone un- 
some transported Newgate malefactors who ac- | ‘rewarded and been sold in the market place. 
cepted a residence in the wilderness here, rather In 1671 testimony before the Privy Council 
than the more conspicuous penalty which the | showed that the Virginia colony then held 2000 
gallows-tree threatened at home. And Floyd, | black slaves, 6000 European white slaves, main- 
clearly, must have carried in his veins the un-|ly English. And the labor wrung from these 
adulterated blood of Wingfield, the first Presi- | unwilling sinews was mortgaged in advance. | 
dent of the Jamestown colony of 1607, whose |“ The Merchants,” in London, says Defoc, | 
only memorable acts while he held the office, ' “trust them with tools and necessaries upon the | 
were the stealing and consumption of all the credit of their crop before it is grown. They 
ale, sack, cloth, and provisions of the settlers, | thus buy everything they want with the crop 
while starvation was doing its work upon his! that is before them.”. Gen. Butler’s army 
neighbors; and an attempt to steal the pinnace ascending the Mississsippi, and Gen. Grant’s 
and escape, in which he was foiled by the only coming down that mighty artery of commercial 
fugitive slave then in the colony, who helped | and agricultural life, found this system, the in- 
himself to his freedom over the dead ‘body of | fancy of which is thus summarily sketched in 
' his master, on the back of that master’s horse,— | two lines by this great writer, grown into a gi- 
the heroic and determined John Smith. gantic and universal and legalized institution, 


Sut Defoe still farther sketches the early col- | regulated by law in the same manner as other 
** Slave labor,” says 


‘onist: “He was born a gentleman, and was moe branches of business. 
ouly unaequainted, but indolent, and when we | | Jefferson, is “demonstrably the dearest of any. 

did settle, would rather go into the woods with | | But what shall be said of slave labor exerted 
his gan—which they call, there, hunting—than | under these wasteful and ruinous conditions. 
attend the natural business of the plantation.” | Every cotton seed the slave drops is mortgaged 
at New Orleans, or 





to the factor or broker 
| Memphis or Mobile. 


the rising state and its convict and dissolute in-| This factor advances to the planter the shoes, 
| the machinery and the food the plantation will 
need for the year. These he has bought, on 
credit, of Northern or Western men. On these 
purchases he exacts an enormous commission. 
For all this, the crop thus put in the ground, 
‘or growing thereon is by law pledged. When 
such as had been sent out.” To the same effect (gathers d it is committed to the broker er fac- 
spoke Sir Thomas Dale and Sir Thomas Gates, | tor, once more, to scll. On these sales he 
who had been here attempting to govern the | charges another commission. After deducting 
lazy herd of outlaws who had planted them- | all these sums he sends the balance to the plant- 
vaunted title of gentlemen, | er. The 

fairest | his negroes, 

is thus owned by the 


In the House of Commons in 1614, Lord | 
| Delaware having been to Virginia and seen 


| habitants, said, “All Virginia requires és but a 
| few honest laborers, burdened with chitdren. And! 
| John Smith, when, disabled by his wounds, he | 

returned to England, declared to a commission | 
appointed by the King, that “one hundred good 
hired hands would be worth more than a thousand 


Southern gentleman’—who owns 
sure, but who, in turn, 

factor on the pavements 
of the nearest city. This is the “Southern in- 
under whieh no man can dispose 


selves under their 
which, it seems, is transmissible, in the to be 
domains both as to soil and climate on the At- | 
lantic slope of the continent. Thus we see the 
really virtuous, and intelligent men at all con- 
foundations of this) of a pound of his cotton or his suger directly to 


This is Southern liberty, which 


dependence,” 
cerned in the laying of the 
the consumer. 
ties the hands of every man who comes near the 


nfant state were wise cnough to perceive that 
the secret of prosperity and success lay in close | 
adherence to the essentials of Republican equal- | soil, the grand source of all wealth and power, 
Nothing but the most teeming and abundant 


the payment of fair wages for a) 
fertility and productiveness of the earth could 


ity-—namely, 
day’s work, the establishment of families and 
homes and the exclusion of the idle who sought | maintain even a sparse population for two cen- 
turies under such a system. The farmer of 
Sut unfortunately for civilization, and | New England, or the Middle States, or even the 
Dale, Dela- | Western prairies, who should experiment on 
ware, Suuth, Gates, were in a pitiful minority. | such a plan, would 's 
in the th 
in ten ved 

And in this brief and imperfect statement is 


to live by the vigor of other muscles than their 


own. 
our own peace to-day, these men, 
stare ruin and bankruptey 


“Not two dozen men.” savs Smith, “have ever | ‘ey under the most favorable conditions, 


done a real dav’s work in their lives.” The sx, probably in five, or even less. 


Voice of Smith, crying in the wilderness the | 


ereat truth which would have marricd forever | seen another prominent eause of the ruin which 


the civilization of Jamestown and Plymouth, | has fallen upon the Southern States. 


‘ a) ae arcoedal 9 ee OF . I , om ° . 
th at, “he who wand not work, should not eat, Lhe ruin which was sure. sooner or later. to 


was unheeded and scorned by the “vagabond ! gjiow the adherence to this system, was seen 


1 

Pl 
tore men” > , $s 5 i : 
feentlemen” by whom he was surrounded. In! ., slcasty by the wise and good then as in later 


the anguish of his great heart he wrote to the | years. Attempts were made to avert its further 


company in London, “when: you send again, I spread. But we are to complete in our day, 
| preceded by fire and bloodshed, what the states- 
sbandmen, vardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths 
husbandmen, vardeners, fishermen, blacksmiths, | {manship of the last two centuries failed to ac- 
| . - . . 
;complish. We are to plant and maintain the 


institutions that attend freedom and equality 


entreat you rather send bat: thirty carpenters, 


masons, and div: vers up of trees’ roots than of'a 


thousand suchas we have.’ Butallin vain: the | 


doors of Newgate again 


opened, and another | 
1 

Jeprous band profaned the soil and made fetid | 
; 


whence they were driven by the indolence and | 


cupidity of men. But we are not to suppose | 


Pe ee ee 7 ays Pe ° eye . 
| the air of the infant settlement. | ourselves pioneers even on that soil in thisgreat | 


' The character of the men and women who} work. Georgia was settled in 1734. | Slavery 


came was such as betitted the government they | and barbarism had had more than a century of 


Ss 
j trial at Jamestown, and 


Freedom and the equality of man before the 
law had had more than acentury of' trial at 
Plymouth. Europe had looked on upon this 
It had seen what fruits these diverse 
It had seen Massachusetts 


attempted to set up, and the sovial system they in its neighborhood. 


inaugurated. The enslavement of white men | 
and women eetets the influx of the negro 
captives the Dutch « 
which the pious and the just have shed so many 


brought by captain, over 
rivalry. 
| civilizations bore. 
for a hundred years, declaring by vote of 
that the “lawsof Godshould | 


tears of regret. The thesh jobbers of Rich- 


mond, who, for two hundred years and more, | Bay, 


children of | its governing body, 


‘| be the fundamentals of its constitution : ; thatall | 


have sold in the market the black 
Virginia, commenced their infernal traffic by 
making merchandise of freshly imported Euro. | magistrates and their associates should proceed 
in the courts according thereto, and where there ! 
was no law of God that they should go as near 


Enelshinnen and English women, white | 
Added to 


this they had a system of ‘government with no | 


/ peans, 
and virtuous as themselves at least. 
as they can”—-an announcement of the “higher 
from the eS of Sir Harry Vane somewhat | 
it. It had, however, every provision calculated | in advance ot Mr. In 1642 it had seen 
It gave | the general courts of thin lame: by a public act 


‘clement of personal or popular freedom within | law? 
Seward. 

to lead to rebellion and revolution. 
/ every temptation to the ruler to be despotic, i declare that severy child” should be iacghed: 
inducement to the govern | and that “the selectmen of every town should | 
lt broneht | 
neighbors—to see, first, that none of 


, sufer so mue h barbarism in any 


and offered every 


ed tobe restiff and insurrectionary. have a vigilant eye over their brethren and | 


forth fruit atier its kind. The only man, whose them shall 


name Is known in the houscholds of America of their fami- 


for his heroism or his virtues, was ip irons tor | lies, as not to endeavor to te ach, by themselves 


their children) and apprentices, so 
setly to 


and obtain a knowl- 


his independence of thought and expression, | or others, 


when the ship which brought the first settlers, much Jearning as may enable them perte 


sailed up the mouth of the James. And insur- read the English tongue, 


| rection, and even successiul revolution marked | edge of the capital laws,” upon suitable penal- 


the carly as well as later years of the hes; and second, “that all parents and masters 


Indeed, 


lessons of its latancy. 


young 


state. that section never outgrew the , do breed and bring up their children and ap- 


Jolin Smith was in the) prentices in some honest, lawful calling, labor, 


same danger when he attempted to articulate er employment, cither in husbandry or some 


| the first faltering murmurs of the spirit of liber- | other trade, profitable for themselves and the 


V, that gibbeted John Brown for his full toned Commonwealti: ti they will not or cannot train 


utterance thereof, on the same soil and amid) them up in learning to fit them for higher em- 


the same unsubdued and primeval forests, in ployments.”” In other words, Europe beheld 


our day. ‘Phus, there was originated a state of, Giese Nerthern Commonwealths rising up on the 


corner stones of education, equality, industry, 


or; a state, in the wilderness, with a frame of the dignity and the rights of labor; and it saw 


government in every sense despotie: and a and recognized the manifold blessings and 


great prosperity that attended the experiment. 
Vir- 


1ot warped, then, if, 


polity, based on the theory of the entire in- 


equality of man, anda “settled and deliberate ; In contrast ewith this, Europe looked ai 
Its judgment was 
by the 


of the " ve svstem, for it ha ‘A sent, and was 


disrevard” of the rights of man, oinia. 
' indeed, i be now, inherent wi kedness 


jut not their laws alone, nor vet their protli- 


gaey and laziness were the causes of the evils, 
'sending, whiie slaves to oi But the 
They mort-. intelligence of Eneland viel led to ie lessons 
: Ww ronght out on these shores. The 


evidenced by lack of thrift, and the presence 


of general poverty which followed. 


hese . ‘ Ae i BRS er et 
vaced their industry in advance of its exercise Fame Ships 
—a sure means of creating uneasiness and de- that bore our school laws thither, in the words 


And besides this, the 


aifairs imported: at cost 


Pajares of indus- 
that 


: ; Bike WR ys eet ee 
spair. vagabonds who FT have quoted, with then 
ontrolied their early try. carried also the complaints of Berkley, 


what they might have produced on the soil. his suljjects were idle and Vihteasiss the words, 
ns Fen : ‘ a Cie, See er munrcipant isaniatlt: has um bakens 
With wild beasts leaping from the covert of Wherehy, unconsciously, to himself, he explained 
a EH : in sek in es , ; vali eee Hed Se 
everv thu Ket, and otters and spies nee a part, at teast. ot the cause ot this Miehness and 
Thee ye tte: 


tree schools nor printing here, and Ih po we 
t hi ‘ th: God keep 


shall not se hundre 
this prayer or 


) record “T thank Ged,” said he, “there are no 


every stream, Berkeley in Foz 


have their clothing of all sort trom “Sak 
rae . . i Seay eae 
The verv furs that their hats are made of, per- ‘ years. 
us frow | ae How 


the ri: i 


in the 


haps. go first from thenee 2" and, of eourse, faithtully 
ms Governor was answered, Is seen 


A. Wise. 


hencbicas Congress within these dozen years, 


come back with the expenses of two journoys 


mast of Henry uttered in the 


aeross the Atlantic added to the cost of the lahor 
put inthem. ~<A better manager than ordi- 


thi Berkeley, 


nary. writes this same Governor that no newspaper was printed in any a of 
a pair of 


his distriet. and. = Berkley before him. he 
for the Cimmerian night of eo 


het 


“will sometimes yvouchsafe to make 
: thanked Go 


anee in which he 


: . 
he continues, 


that. 


A 
t 

nee Ceara x 

breeches of a deer skin. Nav, 


} 


such alx and which he was so 


“they arc minable Hi husbands, 
though their country be overran with wood, Well qualified to represent before the civilized 
have all their woo. n ware from Eng. world. Christian statesmanship was not 


les, stools, chests. 


vet thev 
2 : : ‘ ; 
; wholly blind to the obvious lessons taught by 


fend : their e: 
boxes, cart wheels and all other things, even so 


abinets. chairs, tap 
these facts. 


much as their bowls and birchen breoms, to the Conspicuous among those who faith fully 
these events and their 


whom Hannah Mo: re. even in his 
the full « 
wisdom and foresight, which tee been tur- 


eternal reproach of their laziness.” This was studies causes was James 


but the initial step in a wasteful system, which, Oglethorpe. 


} 


tor two hundred years has imported every fab- ences of his 


lifetime and withoat 
rie wrought by skilled labor, and almost every 


} 


‘oduct not the — offering ot ge nished to us, and Dr. Jonson, likewise, pro- 


nouneed the mest remarkable man of his time 
in England. He 
and a hatred of ali laws and institutions which 


He « 
modeled on that of Mas- 


soil, ether trom foreign lands or the looms and 


workshops of the Menrhd ‘rm States. The rudest had a keen sense of justice, 


agricultural skill has 


and late and constantly, the indus- 


and laziest exercise of 


been, early oppressed mankin oneeived the project 
try whereby Southern lite bil en Maintained. 


And the products of agricultar 


of founc colony, 
ween the Carolinas and Florida. 


erant from the crown and led a 


re have been €X- sachusetts. } 


} 3s ‘ = Sg eee ‘ ; At See ‘ 
but him whose muscles have dis- Band of sotcey the city of Savannah, and 


turbed, and the sweat of whose labor has mois- gato futo vivorous life a free state, where re- 


belhous Georgia is now awaiting the justice 


{generous and high minded founder intended 


that shall restore her to the path in which her 


she should continue. He would have written 
a constitution for his state, satisfactory, to-day, 
to a New England radical. “Slaves,” said he, 
“starve the poor laborer.” A deduction thus 
| carly drawn from what existed in the Caro- 
‘linas and Vi irginia, which every hour since has 
| “but more strongly enforced upon the attention 
|of mankind. 

The utter exclusion of slavery, therefore, 
| from his rising Commonwealth, was the first rule 
| he promulgated and the one he most vigorously 
‘enforced. With the stout Moravians, who joined 





rope. The opinion of Soabhinil medical writers 
seems to be almost unanimous that the colored | 
man, whether negro or mulatto, is better fitted 
to withstand the peculiar Southern malariathan | 
the white man. Dr. Nott, of Mobile, a life- 
long resident of the South, and one of the most 
competent medical authorities within my knowl- | 
edge, himself pecuniarily interested to promote 
the business of life-insurance at the South, ex- 
pressed the opinion that out of the Southern | 
cities there is no such thing as “acclimation” 
for a white man in the low country of the | 
South. Accordingly for years previous to the 
war, no well-managed Northern Insurance com- 





his settlement and sympathized with his views, 
‘he quickly demonstrated the ability of white 
‘men to toil in the field, under any heats a 


| Georgian sun could produce—a fact which mod- 
; 


ern democracy has at all times denied, partien- | 


larly at the North. But, perhaps, something 
” of this endurance on the part of the early set- 
tlers, was due to another cf Oglethorpe’s laws, 


/which modern democracy in like manner as- 


sails and scoffs at when revived in our day—a , 


law, forbidding utterly the introduction of Rum 
into his colony. John Wesley and Charles 
Wesley strengthened his heart ia these great 


purposes of statesmanship, the former making 

. - ; j 
vocal, with the declaration that ‘slavery is the | 
which | 


sum of all villanies,’ those solitudes 


now nourish a civilization, having that consum- 
mate villany jor its “corner stone.” 


To every suggestion that slaves be bought, 


, Oglethorpe replied, that the moment a bond- 
man sect foot therein, 
upon the colony and leave it to its fate. For 

ten years, with the example of slave labor and 

this tree 


idleness in all the acjacent colonies, 


sased its strength and pushed 


Then 


i state steadily incre 
‘its conquests of the wilderness. Oxle- 
“thorpe returned to ding'and. 
| voice reaching across the waters, 
But first, 


for a time, 
held the new state to its vows. 

was welcomed, and Oglethorpe’s 
exclusion repea'ed. Next, slaves were received, 
and it is no reliet’ to our sorrow over this fact, 
that Whitefield, 
vised to it, on the ground, 
| Sle ives in faith, and with the intent of conduct- 


the celebrated preacher, ad- 
that, “if you take 


‘ing them to Christ, the action will not be a sin, 


but may prove a benediction.” By this advice, 
the image of God has been imbreted and sold 
in those vast expanses of fertile land, from that 
day to this. 

' ‘Thus, the last earnest 


lintelligent men to establish a free common- 
My and industry, 


of tit kr hit, took their 


|wealth on Southern soil, 
education, independency 
departure for the asic soil x 
ithe Nort fertile and salubrious 
-regions of 
| lazy non-prodacers and their imbruted chattels. 


th, and the most 
America were given over to the 





Mepronrp, Aug. 26, 1863 

Dr. S. 

| a strong wish to throw some light on the ques- 

tions of vour letter of the 7th inst., want of leis- 

| ure and still more want of ability, have made my 

ire ply so tardy. Statistical science, so far as I 
' know, is wholly unprepared to give any aid i 

From such in- 


| the solution of these questions. 


distinet, indefinite and inaccurate observations | 


las have been made on the population of various 
| countries, we may perhaps surmise that the law 
| of mortality is appreciably different for different 
| races, as well as for the same race in different 
It is not certain—hardly probable, 
that is its power 


climates. 
| that the vital force of a race 
lof overcoming obstacles and — ing effects 
while it lives—is measured by its longevity or 
| average duration of life. ies a 
lived race may multiply faster, produce wealth | 
| faster, and supplant a longer-lived race, in given 
circumstances, Any human race known to me, 
jeven the yellow or hybrid of black and white, 
i scems to have an excess of reproductive power 
(ior favorable circumstances, so much so that if 
free from the competition of other human races 
it would maintain population in any habitable 
part of the earth, in spite of the lower anin nal | 
| races. 
,of the negroes or of the inulattoes in this coun- 
try is altogether one of 
j tween them and the European races. 
| the circumstances that have hitherto existed in 
‘the Southern States, there could be no doubt 


that both the negro and 


persist on the whole about paré passu with the | 


whites, exceeding im: some localities, and 3 
ing mn othes. Such statistics as we hav 


tainly show nothing to the contrary. They in 


fact never give any rchable distinction between | 


blacks and mulattoes, ner between the incrense 


by birth and miggation. JSlavery so. fosters | 
toes would increase 
! 


amaleamation, 


even if themsffves sterile. 


But you4questions " suppose refer to a polit- 


in Which all col +s should be )p rtect] 


ES 


fefore the law.end cach race thrown o 
: acquired resoarces. One 
source of mulatto Increase would thus be obvi- 


ously dried up. The same causes which have 
multiplied human races or varieties beyond the 
original types (supposing several distinct types 
been or 


to have iwinally creaicd) will as obvi- 


ously tend in free circumstances to keep them 


distinct. Eneland itself is full of distinct races, | 
which in their respective localities or habitats. | 

- 3 ; i | 
probably grow more and more distinet instead | 


ot less so. Distinet 


races left perfectly 


so only exceptionally, even 


On the 


amalsamate, do 


when locally intermixed. contrary, 


they te 


and to cohere each in itself) socially. 


4 e 


race of course furnishes a few straggling cosmo- 


Hess 


lite = and these have more or te <8 pron 


ked here that 


egregation of races or varietic 


p 
tocross breeds. It may be remar! 
this natural 
and their multiplicity, is one of the strongest 
guarantees of the unity of a great empire or 


republic. It, of itself, never was known to dis- 


a 
| 
| 


turb a nation’s tranquillity. 

But to return to the point, the relative per- | 
sistence of white and black in the new condi- 
tion of equality before the law, there will prob- | 
ably be no question, that in all those parts of 


he would turn his back ! 


His hand and! 


rum | 


regulation of | 


attempt of able™and | 


1 angry skies of 


G. Howr—My dear sir :—In spite of 


shorter- | 


Tlenee the question of the pe rsistence | 
relative power as be-! 
Under | 
mulatto race would | 


ceeds | 
' 


Cer 


pany would take Southern white risks without 
| charging a considerable extra premium for cli- 
mate, which the experience of those which did 
any considerable business, was found fully tojus- 
tity. And it is to be considered that they did 
not take fair average white risks, but only such 
| as were by easy circumstances measurably pro- 
tected against the influence of the climate. Life 
‘insurance, as applied to black or colored peo- 
ple at the South, has been confined to the tem- 
‘porary insurance of slaves. I think it never 
proceeded to a sufficient extent to warrant any 


| 
| 


| general conclusion as to the average vitality of 
the subjects. Only 
hundred risks of from one to three years’ duration, 


between two and three 


‘have come within my knowledge, and on these | 
‘the loss was somewhat less than half the pre- 
| mium, counting ont one or two cases of sus- 
ipected fraud,- which deterred the cempanies 
from going further into the business. 

The Southern malarious fever, which, when 
if not 


|permanently, impairs it, has undoubtedly con- 


it does not destroy lite, always seriously, 


'spired with slavery to produce that deteriora- 
tion and degenerancy which is notorious in the 
poorer class of the white population of the 

South. 

Ets} i : AE sue P 
labor system and proper hygienic conditions, 


It may be that under a change of the 
the white race could overcome this great natu- 
ral obstacle—and perhaps in doing so it would 
But the African 
fever is as 


become essentially African. 
tas no obstacle to overcome; the 
‘nothing to him. LT amsorry that I am not now 
hable to refer to the medical authorities and the 
‘statistical fhets that have belief, 
but I fave no doubt whatever that a thorough 


induced my 
experiment would show that in the same cir- 
cumstances of exposure in the lew country oi 
the extreme South—out of city atmosphere — 
ithe risk of damage by fever is at least ten times 
as creat to the white as to ite black, both be- 
ing natives of the locality. Ifthe two general 
‘facts of climate and adaptation to climate are 
such as I apprehend them to be, there can be 
little doubt that when political causes are made 
to bear equally upon the two competing races, 
they 
due time the febrile localities will be possessed 


will yield to climatic influences, and in 
jand inhabited exclusively by black people, with 
possibly a little intermixture of white blood, de- 
scended from the present mulattoes, and the 
Why, 


when our boundless continent is full of healthy 


rest will be peopled by European stocks. 
and attractive vacancy, our white race should 
doom itself toburn out with fevers in worse than 
Pontine marshes, is past my comprehension. 
nl Our interest in the rich alluvial gardens of the 
South is developed to its maximum when they 
are fully cultivated 1} any race that will be | 
glad to exchange their products of rice, cotton, 
and sugar, for the products of our orchards, 
It seems to me 


| : ays ; ‘ 
| corn-fields, or California mines. 


| . 
that though political perversity and complica- 
or modity they 

Nothing short of changing 


| tions may retard this result, 
{cannot prevent it. 
ithe physical character of the country by either 
leveling down the Alleghanies, or dredging | 
up one or two hundred miles of low sea coast 


;} On to their tops could prevent it. Nature has 


| fitte “d the Affiecan, as she has not the Europe- 
lan, to inhabit the margins of rivers flowing 
| sluggishly under a torrid sun, and it would be 
just as wise to colonize white people fo the 
_ banks of the Senegal, as to colonize black peo- 
ple from the banks of the Santee—cither river 
= ‘ing in fact destitute of any definable banks. 
Let us be peremptory and uncompromising with 


obichs but let us make peace with Nature, at 


ner own price. 


Yours truly, 


ELizur Ww RIGHT. 


CU TSIDE THE CHURCH. 


“T stand without Sie bak in the porch, 
I hear the bell’s melodious din, 
1 hear the organ peal within, 
I hear the prayer with words shat scorch 
Like sparks from an inverted torch, 
I hear the sermon upon sin, 
With threatenings of the last account. 
And all, translated in the air, 
Reseh me but as our dear Lord's prayer, 
Anmtlas the Sermon on the Mount. 


“Must it be Calvin, and not Christ? 
Must it be Athanasian creeds, 
Or boly water, books, «nd beads ? 
“last strugeling souls remain content 
With counvils and decrees of Trent? 
And ean it be enough for these 
The Christian Church the year embalms 
With evergreens and boughs of palms, 
And fills the air with litanies ? 
“T know that vonder Pharisee 
Thanks God that he is not like me; 
In my huriliation dressed, 
I only stand anid beat my breast, 
And pray for human charity. 


“Not to one church alone. but seven, 


The voice prophetic spake from heaven ; 
And unto each the promise came, 
Diversified, but still the same ; 

For bim that overeometh are 
The new names written on the 
The raiment white, the ere 
And I will sive him the Mc 

“Ah! to how many Faith has b 
No evidence of things un-cen 
But a dim shadow, taat reensts 
The ereed of the Phanta t 
For whom no Man of Serrows ‘die ! 

For whom the Tragedy Divine 
Was but a symbol and a sign, 
And Christ a phantom crucified ! 

‘For others a diviner creed 

Js living in the life they lead. 
The passing of their beautiful feet 
Slesses the pavement of the street, 
And all their looks and words repeat 
Oid Fuiler’s saying, wise and sweet, 
Not as a vulture, but a dove, 
The Holy Ghost came from above."* 
—-Longtrilow's * Tals of a Wayside Inn.” 


SEWARD—BUTLER-LINCOLN. 
The Wisconsin Chief (published at Fort At- 


the country where the climate more nearly re- kinson. Wis..) talksin this wise: 


sembles that of the healthy parts ot Europe 


than that of Africa, the European races will 
have the advantage, and whether as laborers, || 
artizans, or professional persons, will supplant | 
the Africans. We have seen this process grad- |} 


ually going on in the free States, in spite of the | 
( 


exodus Gas slave States produc ed by slavery. { 


There is no doubt of the relative pecrenee of our ;; 


hi 
'} 


black population. even setting aside the effect 
of European immigration, 
But our Southern States, in contrast with | ' 


E uroy 


exXtent 


»¢ in similar latitudes, have an immense 
marshy alluvium, which is kept in an ¢ 
almost 
ipon their coast the het 
Consequently a 


- Ss 


trade wind whirling ; 
Mexican Gulf. 
in the diseases 


of the 
great part of this region, 3 


it generates, resembles Africa rather than Enu- 


s which 


rers have facetiously called him, seems 


weakness of the one—to use no h arshe r term— 
and the strength, devotion, un alculating pa- 


' ordain d that the government could have been 


his admi- 
but the 


The “first of living statesmen.” as 


puppet of the show: a burlesque : 
vaunted by malignity, has driven the iron to the 
heart ot “the rebellion at eve ry blow, the dema- 
gogue has plied it with emollients and rode it 
mi his favorite Rosinante—the infamous and 
atal hobby of “magnanimity” and *concilia- 
ion.” While the demagogue has been slaving 
his De Iphic ufterances over his cogniac, ee 
vero and the statesman has been accomplishi 

fulfillment. And what a contrast between << 


riotism, and wonderful sagacity of the other 


po ‘an swelter by the great African | The contrast of feebleness and power ; of cow- 
lardice and hersism;: 
ing of 
statesman. 


ot the humiliating schem- 
the politician, and the grandeur of the 


Would that God, 


in his providence, had so 


| 


bellion. 
/and the more “infernal” Old man of the Sea in 


-minister, and Jet! Davis knew of 
‘before Butler. 


‘the rebellion. 
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PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Maasic fer Parties. 


turned. over to B. F. Butler. The rebellion | 
would have been crushed swiftly —thoroughly— 

forever. MeClellan could have his 200,000 
men; Buell his vast army ; but Butler and Fre- 
mont could not be trusted. They hurt the re- 
The “Infernal” border state incubus, 








JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT; 


PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Boston. 


the Cabinet, hated them. Fremont was strick- 
‘en down with the very thunderbolt in his hand 
which the administration i is now forced to wield. 
| The secession sympathizers, speculators, ° and | 
‘consular scoundrels in New Orleans, hated | 
Butler. Seward first sent a man to spy out 
the victim, and then procured his recall. The 
Premier was down on his knees to the French | 
the matter, 
And the administration has 
yet to furnish a reason for that recall. It can-) 
not. } 
The recent elections ews NOT an endorse- 
ment ef “every word and act” of the adminis: | 
tration. The merits of the administration were 385 Washington Street, Boston. 
not in the canvass. he war was, and the peo- 
ple declare for war—for the crushing out of 454, 
And when the time comes to. ——-—~—— 


choose a man to command the army and navy 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


for another four years. they will seck a man 
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/who will strike with the hand in guantlet, and 


| who will not *moditv” 


| House oF 


lowa in Congress, 


lot the border. 


existing regulations In 


ters may at any tine 


ties or 
Re. Taye hig 
matinee Or Unie 
Whom they assign the 


t 


in Missouri. pro-slave ry 


constituents are firmly of the opinion that the | PUBLISHED EXER 
attributable to the oN 


slavery, so nearts 
well armed, that affrays. robberies, and slang rh-| 


and “tinker” the mani-; 
fest purpose ofa terribly earnest people and a 
just God. A man who has the clear, ready 
purpose, and the uncalculating heroism to trust 
a people who have proved themselves so wor- 
thy of trust, and move a. hair’s-breadth with- 
out being driven forward by the stern provi- 
dences of the Almighty. Mr. Lincoln is load- 
ing with powder whic he hi as “heen shot before. 


GEN. SCHOFIELD. 


Heapgu rters, Boston, January 19, 186 
Senate on Wedne slay, Teapquarters, Boston, January 19, 1864. 


GENERAL ORDER, No. 4 
I. By General Orders of the 
Bounty of 3400 will be paid to Veteran 


In the § Mr. Brown of 


Missouri, read the following : 
David Wagner and sixty-three | 1864, a 
Legislature ot Mis- , who enlist or re-enlist under existing orders. 
John M. 


volun- 


War Department, Series of 


Protest from Volunteers 


other members of the 
sour, against the nomination. of 
Schofield to be a major general in the 
tecr forces of the United States. 

Jirrerson Crry, Mo., Doc. 1863. 

To, the Honorah N, nate of ih ‘ I” aie i Neate s: 
| The undersigned, members of the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri, 
protest mith your honorable body azainst the 
confirmation of” Brigadier Gener ral J. M. Scho- 
field as major- general for the reason that, dur- 
ing his command in this departinent, his intla- 
pence and patronage have been partial, and UL. Officers and men of regiments returning on furlough 
favorable alone to the class commonly denomi- 
nated “rebel sympathizers.” and has been used 
against the truly loval citizens, who have been are able to perform. 
loyal without a single taint or re proae het svm- to employ these returning veterans as subordinate recruiting 
pathy for pro-slavery treason or traitors. Ie 
has, moreover, himself with, and 
permitted his official influence and patronage 
to support that clique who are atte mpting to 
crush out the triends of the Union aud liberty, | 

and also to Geprive the eallant Missouri xol- 

diers in the Federal Army Si om their rightful ¢ 

pre ssion as Citize vs in the 


and a Bounty 
of S300 will be paid to raw reeruits who enlist: for ANY three 
mrs’ ¢ mrzation, authorized by the War Department, eitaer 


in service or tn process of conipletion, until the first day of 
March, 1s6-4. 

Il. Under the present arrangement of the War Depart- 
ment, town and wards which have filled their quotas under 
= the present eall, may goon and continue their enlistments, 
do earnesi 'Y and their surplus men, se raised, will be eredited to them 
under any future eall. The Governor advises all to take ad- 
vantage of the present enthusiasm for enlistment. and make 
itavailable. The State Bounty will continue te be paid. un- 


til the public promulgation of orders to the contrary. 


and to recruit, will report immediately Co the recruiting agents 
of their respective towns and wards, for such duty as they 


And such recruiting agents are desired 


nts, and ene: ce their efforts by paying Liem the high- 


associated enum Which they pay to any person for obtaining re- 
It is desired that every soldier on returning to his 


eruits. 
regimental rendezvous, will take with him at least one re 
cruit whom he has himself procured. 

LV. Jn behalf of the people of Massachusetts, the Governor 
congratulates and thanks the officers and men of these noble 
: organizations for what they have dared and what they have 
CLEPCISE of the ¢ ee . : 
ce) 


done. 

Marracler, Ry order of His Excellency, 
and Connaander-in Chief. 

/o li gate n y | 


Joun A. ANDREW, Governor 
WILLIAM SCHOULER 


Adjutant-General 


Jranchise—an outrage of the blachest 
and such deprivation atten upted Sn ELY to fusten 
fon an unwilling people a curse sought 
i rid of. 

Can we, necd we, 
your honorable body 
such confirmation ? ~ 

We believe there vet remain a_ suflicient 
number of gallant and meritorious officers, de-, 
serving of promotion, without conterr ing honors 


offer stronger reasons to 
to induce you to reje 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


on officers whore inp tence, when in power, has 
heen given in pavers ing urebel 
| those hostile to the Fed ral Gorernment. 

We claim to represent the undoubted loyal men | 
of Missouri, anda party true to the principles | 
and flax of the Union and trecdoim—a party | 

| sustained at the last State election haga major! y | 
of the loyal men of this State and NINETEEN 
(TWENTIETHS Of the soldiers in the field. We) GENERAL ORDER No. 3. 

thave, moreover, alinost without any favor or | Recruits sent to the Camps of Rendezvous or to the Mill- 


patron: ge from the General Government. and itary Depot at Long Island, whe, upon an examination by 
with the opposition of! a cor Popt Silke Caen ee rn: Seer 0 Fedectae trom conse of phys 


| ieal disability, and who shall have been properly discharged, 


sympathizers” and 


HeapQuarters, Boston, January 16, 1864. 


| ment—« corrupted by pro-s slar Cry SECESSION influ | 
ences—tought this political contest, ever kee p- 
ine the flag of freedom victorious. 

W e ask you to favorably consider our peti- | 
tion and protest. 


| shall be furnished transportation by the Quartermaster-Gien- 
' eral of this Commonwealth, to the place from whence they 
were sent, 

The cost of such transportation shall be charged to the 
| cities and towns in which they were recruited, and deducted 
At the same time Mr. Brown presented the from the premiuws and payments which may be due such 
| protest of the four unconditionally loyal repre- | cities and towns under section 4, General Order No. 32, se- 

ries of 1863, of these Headquarters 

The local Recruiting Officers and Examining Surgeons are 
| again requested to exercise additional caution in accepting 


| sentatives in Congress from Missouri, which 
i closes as follows: 

In a word, General Schofield’s administration reeruits. Men incapable of duty must be rejected at the 
in Missouri has resulted in misrule, discord, and 
confusion, and to the destruction of the best in- 
terests of the loyal peaple of the State. In 
fact, these outrages, wrongs, and i injuries are so 
excessive that the be muse of Representatives of 
the Legislature of Missouri, now in session, | 
have appointed a se a ‘Ccommittee, among other 
things, to invest ivate and report upon these | THE GREAT FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
wrongs and outrages. A report trom this com. | THE 
mittee may be expected in about two weeks , orgy TNT 

: . Bie och pacha hae ier eit mR g ‘ 
at which time official mformation in relation to xe Ris RIBUNE. 
the miilit ri misrale in Missouri ean be laid be- TERMS, 
fore the Senate. DAILY TRIBUNE 

Very respectfully, vour obedient servants, 
Bena FP. LOAN, 
J. W. MeCrera, 
S. TE. Boy. 
Henry T. Brow. 


And also the following memorial : 


depots by the Medical Commission, and every rejection occa- 
sions disappointments, and sometimes hardships. 
srigadier-General Peirce, Commandant of Camps, is charged 
with the promulgation and execution of this order 
By order of Ilis Excellency, ANDREW, Governor, 
and Commander-in-Chiet WM. SCHOULER, 
21— Adjutant-General 


Joun A. 
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ernor Gambie or 
lv organized Into 
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Missouri. had been fire | chtbs of twenty 
ander the authority of Goy- 
General Schofield, and actual- |p. 
companies? and that such or-| 0 he Weekly Crdune is sent to 
counties danger | 
A tew bor- 
der mathitaars compenios exist in Towa. under 
State authority. barely saficient in number to 
rebel sympathizers on | 
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indicatine the continued ex- 
ret organizations. Onur! 
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Che Commontucalth. 


FRIDAY 


counties 
istence of th 


threatened danver is solely 
-. : : } AT 

siesta whi ‘hh kee Pp 

avery and pro- 22 Bromiicld street, Boston. 


ee the 


: ‘ , ‘2 . 
parties, lovaland disloyal, anti- 
balanced, latter “Oy 2 7 ‘ ~~ 2 
Tar Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 


} . * . | the cause of Free Deraocratie Government It will alvocate 
break forth, not only i m 
across the border in our state.- 
The tecling is such that in ler coun- 
lowa, we are advised, petitions are cireu- 


remo 5 of eit Seeh 


ion of slavery as the right of the slave, 
of the Re- 


the jiamediate abolit 
the duty 
public 
It will be devoted expecially 
afield, to eation of the only 


‘sponsibility for this Pe 


of the Government and the necessity 
SOE Dore 
to the ilustration and vindi- 
policy which promises permanent peace 
re-construction of the 


to thix nation——the political and secial 


lous condition of the coterniinot 
We believe that permanent peace will not be 

untilone party or the other 

or anti-slavery, disloy- | greet contest a* do not find their way 


is terr itory Seuth on the basis of Free Justitutions 
l, It will also aim especially to cops from leading journals in 


1 
his country 


cat Ht ee ! : ‘ 
sstablished there, and in Europe, such articles bearing upon the 


into other Massachu 


al or loyal, shall gain anackne we rdge dsupre I= | setts newspapers 


acy in 
von, gentlemen, 
at Washington, to counsel measures which will and other sources, public and private, 


| 


I 


der the armed interference 
offered blood and treasure to destroy the coun- 


t 


intensity. Our people resont the 
arming 
a mot kery. and we warn 
| While the general, hampered by weakness and resent of the 
whoin our t 
Sent to tie 
our greater peril. 


Vants, 


from the state of Iowa, concur in the forez 


slatements. 


mon-trances 


preserve 


numbers. We ask The pro ‘ecdings of Congress will claim our special atten- 


heard | tion; and here tos, through our Washington correspondents 


authority and in 


who have the right to be 
we shall constantly 


order and law, whe ‘Te the ¥ can only lay before our readers information whieh they will find in no 
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